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Perhaps 
You  would 
Travel 
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More  frequently  if  the  time  could  be  spared.  When 
you  do  journey,  then  speed  and  comfort  are  desirable. 
The  Santa  Fe  offers  a  service  that  cannot  be  equalled 
—  its  trains  being  equipped  with  all  the  modern  ease- 
promoting  appliances.  When  planning  your  next  trip, 
consult 

C.  F.  WARREN,  General  Agent  Santa  Fe  Route, 
41 1  Dooly  Block.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


UTAH  COAL 

CASTLE  GATE  J. 
and  WINTER  QUARTERS 

_ LUMP,  NUT  AND  SLACK. 

Anthracite  All  Sizes. 

D.J.  SHARP,  Agt., 

78  S.  Main  St.  Telephone  429. 


There's  Only 

One  Railroad 

That  operates  its  trains  on  the  famous  block 
system  between  Omaha  and  Chicago; 

That  lights  its  trains  by  electricity  throughout; 

That  uses  the  celebrated  electric  berth  reading 
lamp; 

And  that  road  is  the 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE, 

&  ST.  PAUL 

It  also  operates  steam-heated  vestibuled  trains 
carrying  the  latest  private  compartment 
cars,  library  buffet  smoking  cars,  and  palace 
drawing-room  sleepers. 

Parlor  cars,  free  reclining  chair  cars  and  the  very 
best  dining  car  service. 

For  lowest  rates  to  any  point  east,  apply  to  ticket 

agents,  or  address 

L.  L.  DOWNING, 

Commercial  Agt. 

212  South,  West  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City, 


ONE  MONTH'S  MEDICINE  AND 
TREATMENT  FREE_^_ 


To  all  beginning  a  course  of  treatment  either  in  person  or  by  letter  with  Drs.  Shores 
during  MAY,  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  PERMANENT  CURE  FOR  CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS  AND  DEEP-SEATED  NERVOUS  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASES.  This  special 
offer  goes  into  effect  at  once  and  holds  good  to  all  beginning  a  course  of  treatment  during 
MAY.  Do  not  delay  if  you  want  the  FREE  MONTH, but  begin  your  treatment  at  once.  Write 
for  Symptom  Rlanks  if  you  cannot  call  and  take  advantage  of  this  generous  offer.  Consultation 
Free  either  in  person  or  by  letter. 


April  17,  1900. 
Doctor  Shores,  City: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  great 
pleasure  ic  bearuig  testi- 
m(  ny  to  the  value  of  your 
treatment  for  catarrh  of  the 
head  and  throat,  from  which 
I  have  suffered  for  several 
years.  I  may  say  that  I 
have  tried  nearly  all  of  the 
so-called  cures  without  any 
permanent  good  results. 

I  commenced  your  treat- 
ment on  the  10th  of  March 
last,  and  now  I  am  entirely 
free  from  all  unpleasant  con- 
sequences of  the  disease, 
and  believe  you  have  effected 
a  perfect  cure. 

Fearing  the  possibility  of 
a  relapse,  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue the  treatment  for 
another  month,  although  I 
scarcely  thii  k  it   necessary. 

With  very  many  thanks,  I 
remain,  dear  sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  T.  MOORE. 


A.  T.  MOORE,  140  Third  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

ALL    DISEASES. 

These  Master  Specialiats  not  oniy  cur«  Catarrh,  but  they  cure  Bronchitis,  Neuralgia,  Heart  Disease,  Dyt- 
pepsla,  Sfcin  Diaeaee,  Blood  Disease,  Rheumatism,  Malaria,  Nervous  Disease,  Kidney  Diseases,  Female  Com- 
plaints, Insomnia,  Dysentry,  Paralysis,  Rickets,  Scrofula,  Consumption  In  the  first  f^tage,  Liver  Disease,  Dlt- 
eases  of  the  Bowels,  Sciatica,  Spinal  Diseasea,  Rupture,  Stricture,  and  all  Chronic  Diseases. 

Prices  and  terms  within  reach  of  all.    Consultation  and  advice  free  to  all  at  the  office  or  by  letter. 


DRS.    SHORES    S^    SHORES, 

EXPERT     SPECIALISTS. 

HAI^MON  BLOCK,  34  Cast  Second  South  St.  p-  <>•  box  .gss. 

Entrance,  Room  210.  Salt  Lal=ie  Citv,  Utah. 

(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.) 


HOW'S  THIS? 

We  offer  On »  Huadred  Doll'rs  Eawerd  tor  any  case 
of  Qatar  b  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall  8  Catarrh 
Cure. 

F.  J.  OHENEY  &  CO..  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Chen-'V  for 
the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  honorable 
in  all  business  traupactions  and  financ  ally  able  to 
carry  out  any  obligations  made  by  the  r  firm. 

West  &  Truax,  Wholesale  Drugbjists,  Toledo,  O. 

Walding,  KiNNAN  &  WAKVIN,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  di- 
rectly upo  '  the  blood  and  muf^ous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  75c  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 
Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


SILVER  BROS.  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

MACHINE  SHOP  IRON  AND  BRASS  FOUNDRY. 

Mining  Machinery,  Soft  and 
Chilled  Wheek,  Mining  Cars,  Etc. 

at^iriD  &  COJ?RUGRTE  FLlOUf?  MIIiLl  I^OULlS. 


Telephone  456 
JOS.  A.  SILVER,  Manager. 


149  W.  North  Temple  St. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


EGGS 

From  Fancy  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
chickens;  pure  "Ringlet"  strain,  high- 
est awards.  Best  flock  in  Utah. 
SPECIK1-:  Until  the  busy  season, 
eggs  at  one-half  regular  prices.  Visit 
yards  or  send  for  circular.  Mrs.  F. 
Goddard, 
318  S. '».  Templi  St.  Salt  Laks  City. 


Sn VE  you  t{     And  when  you  get  a 
MONB  V dollar,  deposit  it  with 

2:iOIN'S 

Savings  Bank  &  Trast  Company. 


We  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  on  Saying 
Deposits  in  any  amount,  from  one  dollar 
to  thousands.  Write  for  any  information 
desired. 


Liorenzo  Snow, 
President. 


George  M.  Oannon, 
Cashier. 


CLEANLINESS   IS   NEXT   TO   GODLINESS. 

■  ^~  VIP 

Are  you  going  to  a  doctor  this  Conferance  ? 
Have  you  some  Acute, 
Chronic  or  Private  Disease? 

^be  Salt  Xafte 
Ibot  Springs 
Sanitarium  •  •  • 


Offer  you  reliable  services  and  Fre» 
Consultation. 


TWO  LONG  POOLS.  ^  ^ 


Prlvau  Plunges 

and  tub  Batbs.  •  «  « 

The  Baths  are  Recommended 
by  all  the  Leading  Phys- 
icians of  the  city. 

see 

Bverything  First-Class  and  run  in  a  Genteel 
Manner.  The  Ladies  Hair  Dressing  and  Massage 
Department  is  Superior  in  its  appointments.  Mrs. 
Albrich,  the  Matron,  gives  Massage  Steam  and 
Electric  Baths.  Swimming  Lessons  for  Ladies 
and  Children.  Russian  Baths  and  Massage  for 
Men.  The  Towels  and  Suits  are  washed  by  the 
Empire  Steam  Laundry. 

(When  writing  please 


We  cure  Stomach,  Liver,  Kidney,  Bowel  and 
Bladder  troubles ;  Diseases  of  Men  and  Women ; 
Rheumatism,  Paralysis,  Nervous  Prostration,  and 
make  a  specialty  of  Whiskey,  Morphine,  Cocaine 
and  Tobacco  Habits. 


Oiu-  building  and  office  is  at 

5a-54  W.  Third  South  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  -  -  Utah. 

G.  W.  HARVEY,  ri.  D., 

Superintendent. 
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LIVES  OF  OUR  LEADERS— THE  APOSTLES. 

BRIGHAM    YOUNG. 


No.  9. 


-^  POSTLE  BRIGHAM  YOUNG  was  born 
/▼I  on  December  18th,  1836,  in  Kirtland. 
Geauga  County,  now  Lake  County, 
•Ohio.  The  touching  story  of  the  marriage  of 
his  mother,  Mary  Ann  Angell,  to  his  father, 
the  late  President  Brigham  Young,  is  full  of 
interest  and  romance. 

Brigham  Young  was  a  widower,  with  two 
little  girls,  Elizabeth  and  Vilate,  in  the  year 
1833.  It  happened  that  a  fast  and  testi- 
mony meeting  was  held  in  Kirtland,  and 
among  those  present  were  Elder  Young  and 
Sister  Mary  Ann  Angell.  The  gift  of  tongues 
rested  down  upon  Elder  Young  and  the  in- 
terpretation thereof  was  given  by  some 
one  present.  The  Spirit  bore  record  through 
that  tongue  that  these  two  faithful  souls 
were  designed  by  God  for  each  other.  They 
were  united  in  marriage,  and  Sister  Mary  Ann 
assumed  the  care  of  the  motherless  children. 
All  the  world  knows  the  grandeur  of  the 
character  of  Brigham  Young;  but  few,  com- 
paratively, are  acquainted  with  the  noble,  self- 
sacrificing  personality  which  was  enshrined 
in  Mary  Ann  Angell  Young.  She  was  devout, 
sincere,  and  full  of  kindly  wisdom.  She  was 
passionately  devoted  to  her  children,  and 
taught  them  to  regard  the  Gospel  as  the 
most  precious  earthly  or  eternal  possession; 
and  the  families  of  President  Young  bear 
testimony  that  she  was  kind,  unselfish  and 


faithful  in  all  her  relations  with  the  wives 
and  children  of  her  adored  husband. 

Brigham,  the  third  child  of  this  marriage, 
was  born  amid  all  the  untoward  circum- 
stances of  the  early  days  in  this  Church. 
He  was  a  twin;  his  sister,  Mary,  was  a  gentle, 
sweet  little  creature  whose  life  was  brief 
yet  none  the  less  beautiful.  She  was  brought 
to  death's  door  in  infancy  through  an  accident 
which  was  the  direct  result  of  the  mobbings 
and  drivings  of  the  Saints.  When  the  cruel 
exterminating  order  came  for  the  Mormons  to 
vacate  Far  West  in  three  days,  Sister  Young 
procured  a  wagon,  and  put  what  few  mov- 
ables she  could  crowd  therein,  and  persuaded 
an  Elder  to  help  her  to  get  away.  She 
climbed  in  with  the  children  and  the  brother 
started  the  team.  Sister  Young  sat  on  top 
of  the  load  on  her  baggage  and  bedding 
with  a  baby  on  each  arm  and  three  little 
children  clinging  to  her  skirts.  .Just  as  they 
started  out,  the  wagon  ran  into  a  huge  rut, 
and  the  baby  girl  was  thrown  out  under  the 
wheel.  With  a  groan  of  dismay  the  driver 
picked  up  the  bleeding  baby  and  laid  it  on 
the  trembling  mother's  lap  with  the  remark 
that  "the  poor  little  thing  could  not  live;» 
for  the  head  was  mashed  almost  flat,  and  the 
blood  was  pouring  from  mouth  and  nose. 
«Don't  prophesy  evil,  brother;  take  the  other 
baby!"      With   skillful    hands    the    mother 
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squeezed  and  pressed  the  head  back  into 
shape,  praying  mightily  all  the  while.  The 
child  lived  and  grew  to  be  the  finest  child  of 
the  family.  But  at  seven  years  she  passed 
out  of  her  sweet  existence  to  the  realms 
of  peace  and  rest  beyond.  ^^ 

After  the  accident  which  occurred  to  the 
little  Mary,  Sister  Young  traveled  on  for 
two  days  in  her  sorry  plight;  at  the  end  of 
that  time  they  were  met  by  Elder  Young 
■who  had  come  back  for  them  in  a  wagon 
with  two  yoke  of  cattle.  He  immediately 
loaded  them  into  his  wagon.  Herein  he  also 
loaded  Elder  Orson  Pratt  and  his  family.  They 
traveled  thus  for  two  days,  reaching  a 
small  village.  Elder  Young  endeavored  in 
vain  to  secure  a  house  in  which  to  leave 
them.  None  could  be  procured,  but  he  found  a 
stable,  which  he  at  once  cleaned  out  and 
whitewashed,  laying  some  boards  on  the  floor, 
and  making  things  as  comfortable  as  he  could. 
Into  this  stable  he  moved  his  own  and  Elder 
Pratt's  family,  leaving  them  there  while  he 
went  back  after  more  of  the  Saints.  He 
brought  two  families  up  to  the  little  stable- 
house,  and  leaving  them  there,  he  took  his 
own  and  Elder  Pratt's  family  on  a  two 
days'  journey  farther.  Again  he  located 
them,  and  returned  for  the  other  families  he 
had  left  at  the  stable  in  the  village.  In  this 
way  he  moved  four  families  from  Far  West 
to  Quincy. 

The  boy  Brigham  was  a  merry  little  chap, 
full  of  fun  and  pranks.  His  first  distinct 
remembrance  is  a  scene  of  the  painful  mov- 
ings  and  raobbings  entailed  upon  this  people. 
After  his  father's  departure  to  the  English 
mission,  his  mother  moved  from  Commerce 
to  Montrose.  The  ferry-boat  had  brought 
the  family  and  their  slender  effects  across; 
among  their  most  precious  possessions  was  a 
cow  which  furnished  them  a  good  share  of 
the  living. 

The  moment  they  were  landed,  this  cow 
swung  around,  and  gazed  with  longing  eyes 
at  the  opposite  shore;  and  before  anyone 
realized  what  she  was  about  to  do,  she  had 


plunged  into  the  deep,  mighty  river  and  was 
swimming  across,  borne  down  by  the  cur- 
rent far  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ferry  boat- 
The  boy  of  less  than  four  years  watched  her 
floating  away  from  shore  with  as  much  dis- 
may as  his  elders  felt.  A  couple  of  boys 
named  AUred  who  had  a  skiff  were  per- 
suaded to  row  out  and  bring  the  errant  cow 
back;  but  they  had  to  land  her  after  much 
time  and  difficulty  on  the  Iowa  side;  then  a 
seven  miles  detour  around  a  bend  in  the 
river  had  to  be  made  in  order  to  avoid  the 
dangerous  rapids  near  Commerce;  then  they 
swam  her  across  the  river  at  the  end  of  a 
rope,  and  when  they  reached  Nauvoo  again, 
it  was  just  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time 
she  had  plunged  into  the  river. 

In  1839  the  family  moved  to  Montrose, 
which  was  across  the  river  from  Nauvoo; 
and  in  1840  they  moved  again,  this  time  as 
far  only  as  Nauvoo. 

The  boy  whose  early  life  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, possessed  an  indomitable  spirit,  a 
merriment  which  was  as  infectious  as  June 
sunshine,  a  love  of  sport  and  adventure  and 
a  courage  which  nothing  could  daunt.  He 
was  as  devoted  to  the  magnetic  man  known 
as  the  «Prophet  Joseph»  as  was  his  father. 

Young  as  the  boy  was,  the  black  gloom 
which  fell  over  Nauvoo  at  the  martyrdom 
filled  his  own  soul  with  despair.  The  laugh 
was  stilled  upon  his  lips,  and  the  merry  jest 
was  turned  to  weeping  in  the  sympathetic 
young  heart.  When  the  Saints  were  driven 
out  of  Nauvoo  after  the  awful  struggles  and 
throes  of  anguish  which  accompanied  and 
followed  the  assassination  of  the  Prophet 
and  Patriarch,  President  Brigham  Young  led 
the  crowd  of  stricken  Saints,  that  terrible 
day  in  February,  across  the  river  to  a  place 
of  greater  safety,  yet  of  such  barren  distress 
as  surely  has  been  rarely  witnessed  on  this 
earth.  The  boy  Brigham  was  off  at  play  in 
Knight's  mill  with  two  companions  when 
his  mother  and  the  rest  of  the  children  were 
taken  across  the  ferry.  Returning  in  the  after- 
noon, he  found  the  house  open,  furniture  left 
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standing,  yet  over  the  whole  brooded  the 
solemn  silence  of  desertion.  With  the  swift- 
ness of  despair  he  flew  down  to  the  river;  a 
boat,  the  last  one  for  the  night,  was  just  pull- 
ing away  from  the  shore.  It  was  loaded  to  the 
guards  with  wretched  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  boy  saw  a  barrel  in  the  bow 
of  the  boat  which  would  serve  him  as  a  seat; 
without  an  instant's  hesitation  he  jumped 
into  the  boat  and  sprang  upon  the  barrel. 
Arrived  on  the  opposite  shore,  such  a  scene 
of  misery  and  desolation  met  his  gaze  as  will 
never  be  forgotten;  dogs,  chickens,  cows 
and  pigs  ran  bellowing  and  grunting  in  every 
direction;  men,  women  and  children  by  the 
thousands  ran  hither  and  thither  in  the  ut- 
most confusion,  wagons  were  scattered 
about,  here  was  one  hitched  up,  the  driver 
cracking  his  whip  and  pushing  recklessly 
through  the  crowd;  babies  screaming  for 
their  mothers,  and  mothers  calling  piteously 
for  lost  babies  and  children.  Weeping  and 
groaning  sick  ones  lay  here  and  there, 
while  anxiety  was  in  every  heart.  The 
boy  hunted  vainly  and  long  for  his  lost 
family.  No  one  had  time  or  heart  to  de- 
vote to  the  little  waif,  there  were  too  many 
of  the  same  kind  everywhere.  A  yoke  of 
oxen  had  been  drowned  in  the  river;  one 
was  recovered,  and  some  men  tore  off  the 
hide  and  told  the  people  that  any  one  who 
lacked  provision  was  welcome  to  use  the 
meat  thus  obtained.  The  lonely,  hungry  boy 
with  others  seized  this  chance  as  a  special 
providence  to  themselves,  and  for  three 
days  they  lived  on  this  uninviting  food.  At 
last  Brigham  heard  of  his  father  and  mother 
at  Sugar  Creek,  ten  miles  farther  west;  and 
so  he  tramped  the  distance,  and  at  last 
he  found  and  was  found  by  parents  and 
friends. 

Yet  conditions  were  not  much  better 
for  the  boy  than  they  had  been  at  the  river. 
His  mother's  wagon  was  as  full  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  crowd  it;  and  there  was  no  bedding 
to  spare  to  the  ten-year-old  boy  who  had  just 
arrived,  and  indeed  there  was  none  for  any  of 


the  boys  in  the  camp.     All  were  exposed  to 
the  storms. 

To  add  to  the  misery  of  all,  a  cold,  biting 
storm  of  sleet  and  wind  began  to  rage. 
Brigham  had  tried  to  build  up  a  barricade 
of  cooking  utensils  and  saddles  against  one 
side  of  his  mother's  wagon  so  as  to  shield 
him  somewhat  from  the  driving  winds;  but 
it  was  worse  than  useless.  When  the  storm 
settled  down  upon  them,  Brigham  secured 
the  help  of  his  companions,  and  they  cut  up 
enough  brush  to  make  themselves  a  tiny 
wickiup,  into  which  they  crawled  and  huddled 
thus  together  for  warmth. 

It  was  on  this  dreadful  journey  that  the 
mother  of  Apostle  Young's  first  wife,  Cath- 
erine Spencer,  died  from  exposure  and  cruel 
conditions.  Orson  Spencer,  the  husband, 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  men  in  the 
Church.  His  wife  was  a  perfect  lady;  lived 
in  a  home  of  culture  and  refinement;  herself 
one  of  the  truest  and  noblest  of  women,  yet 
was  she  delicate  in  body  as  she  was  refined 
in  spirit.  The  scenes  of  torture  and  suffer- 
ing through  which  she  passed  loosened  her 
physical  hold  upon  life.  Yet  her  spirit  never 
was  crushed  nor  soured  in  the  least,  nor  her 
faith  daunted.  Brother  Spencer  drove  from 
farmhouse  to  farmhouse  in  the  territory  of 
Iowa  and  in  his  gentle,  refined  way  asked  for 
shelter  for  his  dying  wife.  "Are  you  a  Mor- 
mon?!) was  the  invariable  question.  And 
when  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  would 
be  told  with  an  oath,  «Drive  on,  ye  can't  stop 
here.i)  With  the  cold  sleet  beating  upon  his 
poor  wife's  unprotected  head,  the  distracted 
husband  drove  on  and  on.  At  last,  an  infidel, 
without  asking  a  single  question  as  to  relig- 
ion or  creed,  flung  open  his  door  and  assisted 
the  husband  in  bringing  the  forlorn  lady  into 
the  shelter  and  warmth  of  his  home.  She 
lived  but  a  few  hours,  and  sighed  out  her  life 
upon  the  breast  of  the  loving  husband  whose 
chief  thought  had  always  been  to  shield  her 
from  sorrow  and  want. 

The  traveling  through  the  swamps  and 
bogs  of  Iowa   was  slow  and  painful  in    the 
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extreme.  For  miles  and  miles  the  wagons 
labored  heavily  over  a  corduroy  road,  or 
rather  bridge,  made  of  logs  withed  together 
with  tough  willows.  This  terrible  swamp 
was  full  of  danger  and  difficulty.  Here 
and  there  were  swales,  with  a  little  sod 
over  the  seas  of  water  and  mud  below.  If 
one  wagon  got  across  the  swale  in  safety,  no 
other  would  dare  to  follow  in  its  tracks,  for 
they  would  have  sunk  out  of  sight.  Each 
wagon  straddled  the  tracks  of  the  last,  and 
even  then  the  wheels  would  sink  through  the 
twelve-inch  sod  into  the  muddy  lake  below, 
and  sometimes  hours  would  be  consumed  in 
traversing  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  In  one  such 
swale,  Brigham  secured  a  stick  twelve  feet 
long,  and  thrusting  it  down  through  a  wagon 
track,  it  went  entirely  out  of  sight  in  the 
muddy  sea  below. 

And  here  under  such  circumstances,  while 
encamped  upon  the  Chariton  River,  nine 
children  were  born  in  one  night;  among  them 
being  Chariton.son  of  Sister  Zina  D.  H.  Young. 
It  is  one  of  the  miracles  how  these  poor 
children.and  their  more  unfortunate  mothers, 
ever  survived  the  ordeals  through  which  they 
passed. 

At  last  the  company  were  located  at  Win- 
ter Quarters,  now  Florence,  in  Nebraska,  and 
the  strong,  willing  hands  of  husbands  and 
sons  built  rude  'but  comfortable  cabins  for 
the  shelter  of  women  and  children.  The 
pioneers  took  their  dangerous  and  lonely 
way  across  the  Plains  the  following  year,  but 
the  boy  Brigham  remained  with  his  mother 
in  Winter  Quarters.  In  April  the  first  com- 
pany in  the  spring  of  1848  left  Winter  Quar- 
ters, led  by  President  Brigham  Young, who  had 
returned  to  bring  the  rest  of  his  own  family 
back  to  the  retreat  in  the  valley.  Brigham, 
who  was  then  a  boy  of  twelve,  was  made 
driver  of  two  yoke  of  oxen.  He  was  quite 
equal  to  the  oxen  and  to  the  occasion.  He 
was  faithful  to  his  trust.  One  of  his  father's 
wives  sat  on  the  seat  while  the  boy  trudged 
by  his  oxen,  cracking  his  whip  and  piping 
a  song  to  beguile  the  weariness  of  the  way. 


When  the  company  halted  at  Sweetwater, 
women  were  tired,  men  were  discouraged. 
Day  after  day  passed,  and  the  discontent 
of  the  party  grew  with  every  passing  hour. 
Among  any  other  people,  there  would  have 
been  mutiny  and  a  sharp  turn  backward  to 
the  shelter  of  civilization. 

Always  alert  to  the  pressure  of  influences 
about  him.  President  Young  felt  the  resist- 
ance that  manifested  itself  in  silence  rather 
than  in  words.  One  afternoon  at  three  o'clock 
he  hitched  up  his  coach  and  with  the  terse 
statement  that  he  was  "going  to  the  valley; 
if  anybody  wants  to  follow,  the  road  is  open,» 
the  President  put  the  whip  to  his  horses  and 
gave  not  a  glance  behind.  Like  a  flash,  the 
boy  flung  the  yoke  upon  his  oxen,  hitched 
them  to  his  wagon,  picked  up  his  whip  and 
drove  as  rapidly  as  he  could  after  the  coach 
rolling  away  to  the  west. 

This  instance  illustrates,  as  perhaps  no 
other  could,  the  keynote  of  this  boy's  after 
life.  The  determination  which  filled  his 
whole  fci^al  and  which  stiffened  the  youthful 
lips  into  the  iron  line  across  his  face  so  much 
like  his  father's,  was  expressed  in  the  words 
which  he  uttered  to  his  father's  wife  who 
hastily  took  her  seat  in  the  wagon:  "Father's 
started;  I'm  not  going  to  lose  sight  of  his 
wagon  wheels  while  daylight  lasts."  Fun  may 
bubble,  play  may  be  fascinating,  but  when 
(•father  starts  or  leads  the  way,»  there  will 
his  son  Brigham  follow, — even  to  the  very 
courts  of  heaven. 

Away  flew  the  coach  and  one  carriage  and 
away  clumsily  followed  the  double  yoke  of 
oxen  not  too  far  behind.  The  storm  whistled 
and  raged,  and  the  stifl:  fingers  of  the  boy 
could  scarcely  hold  the  whip.  But  on  he  ran 
beside  his  oxen,  urging  them  on  with  word 
and  lash.  Evening  came  early,  and  aided  by 
the  gloomy  clouds  overhead,  the  whole 
country  was  enveloped  in  pitchy  darkness. 
The  road  would  loom  up  in  the  gloom  as  if 
the  little  swale  ahead  were  a  precipice  hun- 
dreds of  feet  to  the  bottom.  Even  that 
much  light  was  soon  absorbed  in  night  and 
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the  storm,  and  the  whip  was  lost  from  the 
half-frozen  hands  of  the  little  driver  as  he 
stumbled  over  a  stump.  His  body  was  thinly 
clad;  he  wore  only  a  pair  of  jeans  pants,  no 
shoes  or  stockings,  a  thin,  calico  shirt,  with 
a  bit  of  a  cape  made  by  his  mother  from  a 
coat  tail,  and  the  cape  was  worse  than  use- 
less as  it  was  blown  constantly  about  his  ears 
and  head.  Clinging  to  the  bow,  the  boy  ran 
beside  the  clumsy  beasts,  knowing  not  where 
he  was  going  or  what  would  be  the  end.  But 
"father  was  ahead, »  and  the  boy's  heart 
leaned  upon  <(father)i  and  upon  the  God  of  his 
father!  The  hours  came  and  went  in  that 
fearful  drive.  Upon  the  seat  in  mute  despair 
sat  Eliza  B.,  tossed  from  side  to  side  with 
the  dreadful  jolts  and  lurches  of  the  wagon. 
She  knew  that  speech  or  cry  were  useless 
and  only  God  could  protect  them  or  bring 
them  into  safety.  A  light!  'Tis  a  camp- 
fire!  And  the  faithful  oxen  moved  heavily 
into  camp.  They  had  traveled  about  eight- 
een miles  since  three  o'clock  and  now  it  was 
just  midnight! 

Such  were  the  struggles  and  trials  that 
marked  those  pioneer  journeys  across  the 
trackless  prairies. 

Nine  hundred  miles  had  the  boy  driven, 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  Fort  Bridger. 
Arrived  there,  they  were  met  by  men  and 
teams  from  the  valley.  No  heart  was  light- , 
er,  when  the  tiny  spot  of  green  in  the  center 
of  the  great,  dreary  Salt  Lake  Valley  was 
revealed  to  the  travelers  at  the  top  of  the 
Big  Mountain,  then  later  at  the  mouth  of 
Emigration  Canyon,  than  was  that  of  the 
twelve-year-old  Brigham.  The  removal  of 
the  clouds  of  danger  which  had  so  long  filled 
the  skies  of  their  every  retreat  gave  more 
than  one  heart  such  relief  that  the  opposite 
extreme  was  reached  and  gaiety  became  aban- 
don, while  peace  was  the  vehicle  in  which 
rode  thoughtless,  careless  sport. 

The  organization  of  the  Minute  Men  pro- 
vided ample  scope  for  the  restless  daring  of 
the  youths  whose  early  life  and  environments 
had  been  one  constant  yet  changing  scene 


of  danger  and  woe.  Small  wonder  that  the 
boys  whose  mothers  had  drawn  their  baby 
mouths  from  the  breast  to  barricade  the  door 
from  raging  mobs,  and  whose  baby  cries  had 
been  frozen  upon  the  pouting  lips  by  the 
white  anguish  upon  their  mothers'  faces  as 
they  crouched  in  haystacks  or  lofts  for  safety 
— small  wonder  indeed  that  such  boys  longed 
to  straddle  a  horse  and  shoulder  a  gun  in 
possible  defense  of  the  parents  who  had  at 
last  found  a  retreat  in  the  lonely  valleys  of 
the  Rockies.  At  fifteen  years  of  age.  Brig- 
ham  entered  this  corps  of  mountain  soldiers, 
Valley  Tan  Boys  they  were  called  sometimes, 
and  for  nine  years  he  was  a  faithful  member 
of  that  famous  company  of  Minute  Men. 

In  1860  the  young  pioneer  engaged  with 
Col.  Robert  T.  Burton  and  a  company  to  open 
up  the  mail  route  belonging  to  the  famous  Ben 
Halliday.  These  men  opened  the  route  from 
Green  River  to  Laramie.  From  here  Brigham 
went  down  with  Captain  Hooper  to  Washing- 
ton, as  he  had  received  word  from  President 
Young  thus  to  do.  An  accident  had  unfitted 
him  temporarily  for  active  service  under  Col. 
Burton,  so  he  was  the  more  ready  for  this 
trip. 

Those  were  the  days  in  which  men  had 
such  faith  in  the  revelations  of  God  to  His 
servants  that  none  of  them  ever  dreamed  of 
being  consulted  as  to  the  time  and  manner 
of  missions  upon  which  they  were  to  be  sent. 
When  Captain  Hooper  and  Hon.  George  Q. 
Cannon  arrived  in  Washington  with  the 
famous  petition  for  statehood  sent  out  by 
the  sturdy  young  territory  of  Utah,  a  letter 
there  awaited  them  with  the  news  that  Brig- 
ham, who  accompanied  them,  was  called,  by 
his  father.  President  Young,  to  go  on  a  mis- 
sion to  England.  It  was  a  pretty  hard 
case;  he  had  been  away  from  home  already 
three  months,  and  the  desire  to  see  his 
two  young  wives  and  the  precious  babes 
was  strong  within  him.  Besides,  his  father 
had  said  in  the  letter  received,  «If  Brigham 
declines  going  upon  a  mission  previous  to 
returning  home,  I  would  like  him  to  visit  my 
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relatives  in  Troopsville,  in  the  upper  part  of 
New  York  State.))  Here  was  a  loophole  of 
escape.  Evidently  his  father  was  in  doubt  as 
to  the  necessity  of  his  going.  But  with  the 
wisdom  of  an  older  head,  Captain  Hooper 
took  the  young  man  aside  and  looking  him 
calmly  in  the  eye,  said  firmly,  « You're  going 
on  that  mission,  my  friend.  Do  you  under- 
stand? You  are  going.  Why,  it's  the  oppor- 
tunity of  your  life.))  The  young  man  felt  the 
power  and  inspiration  in  the  look  and  the 
words,  and  obedient  as  always  to  a  word  from 
God  or  His  authorized  servants,  he  said  as  de- 
cidedly as  his  friend  had  spoken,  «A11  right, 
I  am  going  on  that  mission.)) 

When  Brigham  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  he 
met  Colonel  Kane,  who  was  an  ardent  friend 
of  President  Young  and  of  the  whole  people 
called  Mormons.  The  Civil  War  was  raging 
then  and  Col.  Kane  was  actively  engaged  in 
the  struggle.  He  was  at  once  most  anxious 
to  have  the  young  man,  whose  fiery  courage 
and  invincible  spirit  he  knew  well,  remain 
with  him  and  study  at  short  range  the  tactics 
and  the  manipulation  of  modern  warfare.  «I 
insist  upon  this,  Brigham,))  he  said.  «I  will 
assume  all  responsibility  of  your  father's  dis- 
pleasure, for  I  feel  sure  he  will  at  once  see 
the  necessity  of  this  move.))  But  Brigham 
had  been  called  upon  another  mission;  and 
the  understood  compact  which  he  had  made 
with  Captain  Hooper  and  his  own  heart  was 
not  lightly  to  be  set  aside.  So  he  gently  re- 
fused the  kind  persuasions  of  the  gallant 
■  ofiicer.  nBrigham,))  said  the  Colonel,  «I  have 
prayed  about  this  matter,  for  my  heart  is  set 
upon  it.  But  I  am  willing  to  let  God  decide.  I 
am  expecting  ray  commission  as  a  brigadier- 
general  every  day,  as  you  know.  Now,  if  my 
appointment  comes  before  your  ship  sails,  we 
will  take  it  that  it  is  right  for  you  to  stay 
with  me.  If  it  does  not  come  I  will  let  you 
go  with  willing  consent.))  After  a  moment's 
deliberation,  Brigham  said  cheerily,  «A11 
right.  Colonel,  I  think  we  are  both  safe  to 
leave  it  with  God.)> 

Could  a  more  beautiful  example  of  simple, 


child-like  faith  be  found  than  is  couched  in 
this  little  incident?  Two  strong,  brave  men, 
waiting  calmly  for  an  answer  to  prayer  that 
most  people  would  say  depended  upon  luck  or 
chance!  To  these,  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  luck  or  chance.  God  ruled  by  law,  and 
the  law  encompassed  the  sailing  of  a  vessel 
and  the  arrival  of  a  letter  as  surely  as  it  did 
the  issue  of  a  battle  or  the  ordering  of  a 
world. 

The  hour  for  the  vessel  to  sail  came,  Brig- 
ham went  on  board,  and  as  the  two  friends 
shook  hands,  the  Colonel  said:  "If  my  com- 
mission arrives  before  you  are  out  of  the 
river  and  harbor,  I  shall  charter  a  tug  and 
catch  you.  Will  you  come  back?))  <iYes,» 
answered  Brigham,  "I  will  come  back."  Just 
twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  when  the  ship 
was  well  out  at  sea,  the  Colonel's  commission 
arrived.  But  he  knew  and  acknowledged  that 
God  knew  best.  And  Brigham  was  on  his 
way  to  England. 

Apostle  George  Q.  Cannon  was  presiding 
over  the  European  mission  at  this  time.  Noth- 
ing could  exceed  the  gentle  courtesy  and 
kindness  shown  by  Brother  Cannon  and  his 
dignified  and  gifted  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Hoag- 
land  Cannon,  to  the  young  man  who  arrived 
upon  a  foreign  shore  for  the  first  time.  Here 
then  Brigham  labored,  always  earnest  and 
zealous,  and  obedient  to  proper  authority. 
He  arrived  in  August,  1862;  and  in  April, 
1838,  he  received  word  from  his  father  that 
he  was  to  return  in  August  of  the  same 
year.  He  took  a  hurried  trip  over  Europe, 
going  to  Italy,  to  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum,  and  other  noted  and  beautiful 
scenes  in  the  various  nations. 

Brigham  Young,  the  subject  of  our  sketch, 
was  ordained  an  Apostle  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  1862,  under  the  hands  of  his  father, 
President  Young.  But  he  did  not  enter  the 
quorum  at  that  time.  In  1864,  he  returned 
to  Europe,  to  assist  President  Daniel  H.  Wells 
in  the  presidency  of  the  European  mission. 
Before  leaving  home.  President  Young  took 
his  son  aside  and  said  to  him:  «My  son,  you 
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are  going  away  upon  a  long  and  important 
mission.  You  will  have  heavy  responsibility 
placed  upon  you,  and  you  will  not  be  near  me 
so  as  to  receive  help  and  counsel.  But  there 
is  One  always  near  you,  who  will  listen  to 
your  prayer  and  give  .you  counsel  and  help. 
Whepever  you  are  in  doubt  or  trouble,  go  to 
Him  in  secret,  and  state  your  case  fully  to 
Him  just  as  you  would  to  me.  He  knows 
your  desire,  but  there  is  a  power  in  expressed 
or  uttered  prayer.  You  may  not  understand 
or  desire  the  best  way,  and  if  you  put  your 
thoughts  into  words,  the  Spirit  will  make 
things  plain  to  your  mind,  and  teach  you 
through  your  own  words  exactly  what  to  pray 
for.  Therefore,  just  talk  to  the  Lord,  and  ex- 
plain fully  what  you  want.  It  is  your  right 
to  receive  revelation,  and  God  will  give  it  unto 
you  just  when  and  how  you  need  it.  When 
you  seek  Him  you  will  find  Him." 

There  is  a  deep  and  subtle  principle  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  counsel  thus  given;  and  the 
time  was  to  come,  often  and  imperative,  when 
the  son  was  to  act  upon  the  advice  of  his 
father.  In  186-5,  President  Wells  returned 
to  Utah,  leaving  Elder  Young  to  assume  full 
control  of  the  European  mission.  With  the 
faithfulness  to  trust  which  is  so  marked  a 
characteristic  of  Elder  Young,  the  work  he 
had  assumed  was  thoroughly  executed.  Many 
times  he  had  occasion  to  recall  and  act  upon 
the  counsel  of  his  father.  At  one  time  he 
arranged  to  send  a  large  emigration  to 
America;  and  for  this  purpose  he  chartered 
a  sailing  vessel  for  five  hundred  souls.  If 
the  passengers  through  any  mischance  failed 
to  sail,  he  was  to  forfeit  .$100.00  a  day  as 
long  as  she  waited.  The  time  for  sailing  came 
perilously  near;  only  a  week  remained,  and  as 
yet  not  one  emigrant  had  sent  in  his  name 
and  fee.  Elder  Young  was  in  Liverpool,  but 
as  the  time  drew  nearer  still,  he  took  the 
train  for  London  to  see  if  there  were  any  re- 
turns received  in  that  office.  He,  as  well  as 
the  other  brethren,  were  seized  with  dismay 
when  they  discovered  that  only  three  days 
remained  and  not  a  return  had  been  made. 


After  hours  of  restless  anxiety,  the  thought 
flashed  over  the  young  man's  mind,  "I'll  take 
father's  counsel !»  Upstairs  he  ran,  and  shut- 
ting himself  in  the  upper  chamber.hecomposed 
his  mind,  and,  kneeling  down,  told  the  Lord 
exactly  the  trouble  which  lay  heavy  at  his 
heart,  with  the  desires  which  accompanied  his 
anxieties.  No  sooner  was  his  prayer  uttered 
than  the  answer  came,  «The  returns  will  all 
be  in,  and  the  vessel  will  sail  on  time."  He 
arose  from  his  knees,  assured  and  at  perfect 
peace.  As  he  came  down  the  stairs.  Bishop 
Thurber,  who  was  assisting  him.  looked  up 
and  seeing  the  beaming  face  of  his  president, 
flew  up  the  stairs,  and  catching  him  in  his 
arms,  said  joyously,  "It'll  be  all  right.  Brother 
Young,  I  can  see  that  from  your  face."  «Yes, 
it'll  be  all  right,"  said  Elder  Young.  And  it 
was  all  right.  The  returns  began  pouring  in, 
almost  all  in  one  mail,  and  every  berth  was 
taken  and  the  vessel  sailed  on  the  appointed 
hour.  As  the  company  were  about  to  sail. 
Elder  Young  blessed  them,  giving  them  many 
words  of  good  and  wise  counsel,  adding,  «You 
will  reach  the  other  side  in  safety  and  not  one 
soul  will  be  buried  in  the  ocean,"  Strange 
to  say,  although  this  prophecy  was  literally 
fulfilled,  two  Saints  died  two  days  after  land- 
ing and  were  buried  in  New  York. 

Elder  Young  spent  the  year  1866  and  part 
of  1867  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  1867  he  acted 
by  appointment  as  commissioner  to  the  Paris 
Exposition.  He  endeavored  to  secure  room 
for  an  exhibit  from  Utah,  but  in  common  with 
the  other  applications  of  a  similar  nature  this 
privilege  was  denied.  While  here  upon  this 
business,  he  became  well  acquainted  with 
many  prominent  men  of  our  own  nation,  among 
whom  were  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  of  telegraph 
fame,  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  and  many 
others.  He  returned  to  the  valley  in  August, 
1867,  and  in  1868  he  was  appointed  to  a 
place  in  the  quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 
Brigham  Young  is  a  noble  representative 
of  his  father's  family.  His  gentle  wisdom,  his 
merry  heart,  and  his  integrity  and  truth  are 
known  to  all  the  Saints.     No  matter  what 
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may  be  his  trouble,  or  troubles,  he  does  not 
impose  them  upon  his  friends.  He  has  naught 
but  contempt  for  all  forms  of  hypocrisy  or 
deceit.  His  own  life  and  soul  is  a  clear  open 
book,  and  he  would  not  gain  the  whole  world 
were  it  to  be  secured  through  policy  or  sub- 
terfuge. He  can  keep  still,  but  must  not  de- 
ceive. 

This  little,  incomplete  sketch  cannot  por- 
tray in  even  a  small  degree  the  wide  stream 
of  bubbling  gaiety  which  pours  through  much 
of  his  life.  All  who  know  him,  even  in  the 
least,  are  well  aware  of  this  trait  in  his  char- 
acter. Yet  well  as  he  loves  a  joke,  he  can- 
not tolerate  anything  savoring  of  irreverence 
or  mockery.  His  wrath  is  rare,  but  so  much 
more  to  be  dreaded.  Woe  to  the  doer  or 
speaker  of  anything  which  might  savor  of  the 
betrayal  of  the  Priesthood  when  Brigham 
Young  is  nigh!  One  of  his  most  notable  traits 
is  an  innate  modesty  which  is  almost  extreme 
when  he  estimates  his  own  worth  and  char- 
acter. Ask  him  for  the  facts  of  his  life,  and 
he  will  innocently  ignore  that  you  are  asking 
him  about  himself,  and  will  give  leaf  after 
leaf  from  the  life  of  his  beloved  father,  or 


others  of  his  friends  and  associates.  He 
must  be  often  reminded  that  it  is  his  life  you 
are  seeking  to  know  about.  He  will  assure 
you  that  he  is  the  least  worthy  of  his  exalted 
position  of  any  in  his  quorum,  and  your  own 
silent  comment  thereon  is,  he  who  is  least 
shall  some  day  be  greatest. 

Apostle  Brigham  Young  has  served  in  many 
capacities  since  his  entrance  into  the  quorum. 
His  life  has  been  one  scene  of  travel  and 
ministry  among  the  Saints  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  1882  he  filled  an  important  mission  to  the 
Yaqui  Indians.  In  1890,  he  again  took  charge 
of  the  European  mission,  returning  from  there 
in  1893  to  the  dedication  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Temple.  Since  then,  he,  in  common  with  other 
active  members  of  his  quorum,  has  spent  his 
time  in  traveling  and  visiting  stakes  and  con- 
ferences from  Idaho  to  Mexico. 

Today,  Apostle  Young  has  the  same  genial 
tone  of  voice,  the  same  youthful  spirit,  and  the 
same  quiet  wisdom  that  have  been  so  promi- 
nent in  his  character  from  boyhood.  Those 
who  know  him  best,  honor  and  revere  him 
most.  May  his  useful  life  be  prolonged  many 
years  upon  the  earth! 

Susa  Young  Gates. 


SUNDAY    SCHOOL    DISCIPLINE. 

IX.— PREPARATION  OF   TEACHER. 


♦O^OW  painful  feelings  of  restraint  and 
II  /  embarrassment  are  to  a  class  of 
students!  Their  freedom  and  ease 
and  comfort  and  pleasure  in  the  class  are 
governed  more  by  the  preparation  and  free- 
dom of  the  teacher  than  by  any  other  single 
factor  of  the  class  worjf.  The  teacher's 
freedom,  then,  is  necessary  to  a  well  con- 
ducted recitation,  and  the  teacher  can  enjoy 
that  freedom   only  when   he   is  thoroughly 


prepared  for  the  work  of  the  Sabbath  day. 
He  must  foresee  a  number  of  profitable  ques- 
tions that  may  arise.  The  subject  matter 
must  be  within  easy  reach  as  he  proceeds 
along  his  recitation,  and  all  these  advan- 
tages are  the  result  of  careful  preparation 
during  the  week. 

Along  with  this  preparation  comes  a  full 
and  fluent  spirit,  for  the  preparation  in  Sun- 
day School  work  is  intended  to  create  spirit- 
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ual  preparation  as  well  as  intellectual.  A 
knowledge  of  the  things  of  God  will  develop 
the  spirit  of  man  as  well  as  prayer,  and  he 
should  both  study  and  pray.  Prayer  induces 
to  study  and  vice  versa.  The  preparation  of 
the  work,  therefore,  ought  to  make  him  a 
full  man,  or  her  a  full  woman. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  who  does 
not  enjoy  the  freedom  which  comes  from 
fullness  of  thought  and  feeling  in  prepara- 
tion becomes  a  stammerer  before  his  class, 
the  information  is  broken,  irregular  and  pos- 
sibly confusing.  The  spirit  is  consequently 
weak.  The  teacher  can  not  have  confidence 
in  himself,  and  his  class  will  not,  therefore, 
have  confidence  in  him.  The  best  teacher  in 
the  Sunday  School  is  he  who  possesses  cer- 
tain authoritative  qualities  and  power  over 
the  students.  This  authority,  therefore,  is 
something  that  must  be  built  up  by  the 
teacher's  association  with  the  students,  and 
especially  by  his  helpfulness  to  them.  If  he 
possesses  a  store-house  of  information,  he  is 
ready  with  reference  and  happy  in  his  appli- 
cation of  the  lessons  and  the  affairs  of  daily 
life;  he  can  make  analogies  between  the  past 
and  the  present,  and  afford  interesting  inci- 
dents from  the  experiences  of  his  own  life,  and 
he  can  soon  command  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  his  students.  This  confidence  comes 
from  the  teacher's  ability  to  explain,  and  from 
his  conviction  of  the  truth  and  importance  of 
what  he  is  setting  forth  in  his  teachings.  1 
know  of  no  higher  quality  in  a  teacher  than 
a  high  conviction  and  an  unshaken  belief  in 
the  truth  of  what  he  is  doing  and  saying; 
but  if  the  facts  within  his  reach  are  meagre, 
if  he  is  uncertain  about  the  knowledge  which 
he  professes  to  impart,  he  can  have  no 
strong  conviction. 

One  of  the  very  strongest  reasons  why  the 
teacher  should  be  well  prepared  with  his 
subject  before  him,  is  that  he  may  himself 
first  be  convinced.  He  must  carry  with  him 
an  assurance  that  will  give  to  his  demonstra- 
tion and  explanation  a  force  that  will  carry 
conviction  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.     It  is 


conviction,  perhaps,  that  our  students  need 
as  much  as  information,  but  the  one  can  not 
be  had  without  the  other. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  recitation  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  entire  morning  hour 
is  lost  by  the  embarrassment  which  the 
teacher  feels  in  his  failure  to  answer  some 
question  asked  by  a  member  of  the  class. 
His  embarrassment  is  their  embarrassment, 
his  confusion  their  confusion,  and  his  failure 
the  failure  of  the  class. 

The  student  needs  inspiration  in  his  work, 
but  that  inspiration  comes  to  him  in  a  large 
measure  from  the  confidence  he  has  had  in 
his  teacher.  The  interest  in  the  Sabbath 
School  can  not  be  very  strong  nor  very  last- 
ing if  it  does  not  go  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  class  recitation.  Sunday  School  interest 
must,  as  it  is  intended  to  do,  penetrate  the 
daily  aff'airs  of  life.  Students  should  have 
something  to  think  about  not  only  in  the 
recitation,  but  after  they  have  left  the  school. 
New  'ideas,  new  views  of  life,  and  especially 
of  religion,  should  be  constantly  growing 
within  the  pupil.  In  the  beginning  he  is 
void,  and  this  void  should  give  place  to  a  class 
of  thought  and  feelings  that  are  in  harmony 
with  his  future  life  and  calling.  If  the 
teacher  is  not  constantly  filling  his  life  with 
new  ideas,  new  thoughts,  new  feelings,  how 
shall  he  fill  the  void  in  the  life  of  youth? 

If  during  the  week  days  he  is  not  thinking, 
reasoning,  and  asking  himself  a  multitude  of 
questions,  how  can  he  expect  the  students  to 
cultivate  a  thoughtful,  contemplative  and 
studious  life?  If  he  does  not  feel  intensely 
those  questions  of  great  concern  to  the 
human  soul,  how  can  he  carry  conviction  to 
the  hearts  of  hi^  class?  Peeling  and  thought 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  there  is  no  better 
means  of  cultivating  our  thoughts  than  by 
reading,  by  learning  all  we  can  of  the  views 
and  experiences  of  others,  and  especially  of 
those  views  which  come  to  us  from  prophets 
both  ancient  and  modern. 

For  that  reason  the  teacher  should  be  a 
reading    man.      Every    progressive   teacher 
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should  have  some  sort  of  a  library.  He 
should  have  these  instrumentalities  of  power 
and  goodness  if  he  is  to  exercise  any  lasting 
iniluence  upon  the  minds  of  the  students. 
Let  him  know  in  advance  the  lesson  of  the 
coming  Sabbath.  That  lesson  conveys  cer- 
tain thoughts  and  feelings,  or  should  convey 
new  thoughts  and  feelings  to  him.  The 
teacher  should  gather  from  the  store-house 
and  wisdom  and  inspiration  of  the  past,  and 
possess  a  familiarity  and  freedom  with  the 
subject  that  will  give  perfect  ease  before 
the  class.  If  he  is  free  and  easy  his  class 
will  be  free  and  easy.  In  a  word,  the  meas- 
ure of  the  class  interest  will  be  his  interest. 
The  pleasure  of  the  class  in  the  subject  will 
be  his  pleasure.  How  the  teacher  can  ever 
visit  his  class  on  a  Sabbath  morning  without 
having  given  some  preparation  to  the  class 
work  is  difficult  to  understand.     It  will  not 


always  do  to  suppose  that  he  knows  the  sub- 
ject. He  may  have  read  chapter  after  chap- 
ter before.  In  the  past  he  may  have  given 
the  subject  considerable  attention,  but  that 
is  not  sufficient.  The  subject  matter  must 
be  fresh.  It  must  be  close  at  hand;  and  for 
this  reason  the  teacher  must  constantly 
review  the  work.  He  must  not  only  know 
how  to  explain  questions  when  they  arise, 
but  he  must  anticipate  them,  and  the  princi- 
pal points  to  which  he  is  carrying  his 
students  will  be  constantly  in  his  mind.  In 
a  word,  let  the  teacher  become  saturated 
with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  belong 
to  every  class  recitation,  and  it  will  be  com- 
paratively easy  to  interest  his  class  and 
make  them  concentrate  their  thoughts  and 
attention  upon  what  ought  to  be  their  love 
of  the  principles  contained  in  the  lesson  at 
hand.  J.  M.  Tanner. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  NATIONS. 


NORWAY.— U. 


ly^^EgCENDANTS  of  the  Vikings  and  Norse- 
%y  f  men,  who  in  the  days  of  old,  when  Eu- 
'^^^^  rope  was  degraded  by  chains  of  slavery, 
were  the  only  people  that  were  free,  and  were 
governed  by  the  laws  they  themselves  made. 
*        *  *  They  have  left  to  this  day  an 

indelible  impression  of  their  character  on  the 
countries  they  overrun  and  in  which  they  settled; 
and  England  is  indebted  for  the  freedom  she  pos- 
sesses, and  the  manly  qualities  of  her  people — 
their  roving  disposition,  their  love  of  the  sea, 
and  of  conquest  in  distant  lands — to  this  admix- 
ture of  Scandinavian  blood.  —  Paul  B.  Du 
Chaillu. 

The  Norwegians  share  with  the  Swiss  the 
honor  of  being  the  most  democratic  people 
in  Europe.     In  their  simple,  honest,  straight- 


forward way  they  are  proud  of  their  free- 
dom and  independence.  In  many  ways  the 
Norwegian  reminds  one  of  the  American. 
The  typical  Norwegian  bonde  is  as  much  a 
lover  of  freedom,  a  hater  of  all  forms  of 
court  servitude,  as  an  American  can  be. 
Though  many  a  Norwegian  looks  on  America 
a 5  a  land  full  of  disorders  and  lawlessness, 
yet  America,  with  its  opportunities  for  mate- 
rial progress,  its  liberty  and  equality,  appeals 
to  hi.n,  and  often  his  hopes  and  ambitions 
center  on  being  able  some  day  to  emigrate  to 
the  region  of  his  dreams. 

As  in  all  lands,  especially  in  the  older 
countries  of  Europe,  there  are  many  differ- 
ences between  the  dwellers  in  the  cities  and 
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those  who  live  on  the  farms,  also  between 
different  sections  of  the  same  country.  In 
Norway,  the  people  of  the  north  vary  in 
manners  and  customs  from  the  people  of  the 
south,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  the 
southerner  to  understand  the  peculiar  dialect 
of  the  northmen.  On  the  west  coast,  the 
language  has  the  soft  accent  of  the  Danish; 
towards  the  east,  the  hard  Swedish  pronun- 
ciation is  heard. 

The  Norwegian  is  plodding,  painstaking, 
honest,  straightforward  and  frugal.  He  is 
also  naesvis,  which  my  dictionary  interprets 
as  meaning  «saucy,  pert,  petulant,  insolent." 
Travelers  have  often  remarked  on  the  change 
they  have  experienced  in  passing  from  the 
bland  civility  of  the  neighboring  countries 
to  the  ofttimes  blunt  rudeness  of  the  Nor- 
wegian. The  Norwegian  is  not  free  from 
the  universal  taint  of  immorality  and  drunk- 
enness which  prevails  in  the  Christian  lands 
of  today.  No  doubt  one  of  the  principal 
causes  which  have  fastened  these  sins  on  the 
nations  is  the  false  teaching  of  the  preach- 
ers that  salvation  is  secured  through  no  effort 
of  the  individual,  but  comes  through  faith 
only. 


Norway  has  a  good  free-school  system, 
and  education  is  compulsory  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  fourteen.  Norway's  long 
connection  with  Denmark  caused  the  Danish 
language  to  be  universally  spoken,  so  the 
literature  of  the  two  countries  is  practically 
the  same.  Norway  has  furnished  some 
writers  who  have  become  world-renowned, 
notably  Bjornstjerne  Bjornsen  and  Henrik 
Ibsen. 

The  late  Professor  Boyesen  of  Columbia 
College,  himself  a  Norwegian,  says: 

There  is  nothing  that  offends  a  Norwegian 
more  than  to  be  taken  for  a  Swede;  and  I  have 
been  told  that  Swedes  do  not  feel  as  complimented 
as  they  ought  if  they  are  called  Norwegians.  * 
*  *  I  confess  I  have  not  of  late  years  been 
able  to  live  up  to  the  standard  of  my  more  com- 
bative countrymen.  I  find  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  cherish  animosities,  as  it  were  by  whole- 
sale, particularly  animosities  which  are  out  of 
touch  with  reason  and  my  own  personal  senti- 
ment. In  all  essentials  the  Swedes  are  Norwe- 
gians living  on  the  eastern  side  of  Kjolen,  and 
the  Norwegians  are  Swedes  living  on  the  western 
side.  *  *  *  As  a  matter  of  fact,  national 
animosities  are  apt  to  be  most  developed  in  the 
least  developed  brains.     I  do   not  know  whether 
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Norwegians  or  Swedes  take  the  prize  in  this  re- 
spect, but  no  one  will  question  that  they  run 
each  other  a  close  race.  If  to  love  our  own 
{which  is  surely  legitimate!  implies  that  we  must 
hate  that  which  is  our  neighbor's,  then  it  might 
not  be  inexpedient  to  abate  a  little  of  our  own 
affectionate  regard  for  that  which  appertains  to 
ourselves. 

To  all  of  which  every  Scandinavian  Latter- 
day  Saint  ought  to  say  Amen. 

The  religious  history  of  Norway  begins 
away  back  in  the  ages  of  myth.  As  with 
the  people  in  the  extreme  south,  the  Greeks, 
the  Northmen  worshiped  many  gods  of  their 
imagination.  There  was  the  great  Odin,  the 
father  of  all  the  gods,  and  his  wife  Prigg; 
also  their  son  Tor  with  his  mighty  hammer. 
There  was  the  wise  and  good  Balder;  also  the 
god  Njord,  with  his  son  Froi  and  his  daughter 
Froia,  the  goddess  of  love. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Norway 
about  the  year  1000  by  Olaf  Tryggvessen 
in  the  forcible  manner  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
vious article.  A  few  years  after,  the  work 
of  Christianizing  the  country  was  vigorously 
continued  by  King  Olav  Haraldsen.  This 
king  received  the  title  of  St.  Olav  and  the 


cathedral  at  Trondhjem,  in  which  Norway's 
kings  are  crowned,  was  built  as  a  shrine  for 
his  remains. 

The  change  from  Catholicism  to  the  Lu- 
theran doctrines  began  in  the  year  1537,  the 
year  after  the  reformation  had  begun  in 
Denmark.  The  Catholic  bishops,  who  had  be- 
come invested  with  considerable  civil  power, 
were  removed  and  Lutheran  priests  appointed 
in  their  places.  The  «reformers»  had  the 
power  of  the  government  behind  them  and 
they  went  through  the  land  plundering  the 
churches  and  confiscating  the  property  of 
the  bishops.  At  first  the  people  objected, 
by  driving  some  of  the  Lutherans  away  and 
even  killing  a  number  of  their  priests;  but  in 
time  the  Lutheran  faith  was  firmly  established. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  LS.ll,  a  small 
sailing  vessel  reached  the  town  of  Osterresor, 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Norway.  It  had 
left  Denmark  a  week  before,  but  had  been 
delayed  by  severe  storms.  The  little  craft 
was  owned  by  Captain  Sven  Larsen,  and  he 
had  on  board  Elder  Hans  F.  Petersen  whom 
Apjstle  Erastus  Snow  had  sent  to  Norway 
to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  re- 
stored again  to  the  earth. 
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Elder  Petersen  began  his  work  at  Oster- 
resor,  although  objections  and  difficulties 
met  him  at  every  step.  The  same  month  he 
went  back  with  his  friend,  Captain  Larsen, 
to  Denmark.  The  day  of  their  arrival  Cap- 
tain Larsen  was  baptized.  In  October  of  the 
same  year  Elder  Petersen  returned  to  Norway, 
accompanied  by  Elder  J.  A.  Ahmansen.  They 
continued  the  work  at  Osterresor,  but  Elder 
Ahmansen  soon  returned  to  Denmark,  leav- 
ing his  companion  to  carry  on  the  work 
alone. 

November  26,  18.51,  Elder  Petersen  bap- 
tized Peter  Adamsen  and  John  Olsen  as  the 
first  fruits  of  the  Gospel  in  Norway.  The 
Elder  struggled  manfully  on,  having  to  con- 
tend with  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities 
and  the  mobs  that  harrassed  him.  During 
the  winter  he  made  a  trip  along  the  west 
coast  as  far  as  Bergen. 

In  June,  1852,  Elders  Hans  Peter  Jensen 
and  J.  A.  Ahmansen  landed  at  Brevik  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  They  visited  a  number 
of  towns  along  the  coast.  Some  time  in 
July  of  the  same  year  the  first  branch  of  tlie 
Church  was  organized  at  Osterresor  with 
eighteen  members.  That  fall  Elders  Jensen 
and  Sven  Larsen  bought  a  small  vessel  to  be 
used  for  missionary  purposes,  and  for  some 
time  it  was  put  to  good  use  in  carrying  mis- 
sionaries from  place  to  place  both  in  Norway 
and  Denmark.  That  year  branches  of  the 
Church  were  organized  at  Fredrikstad  and 
at  Brevik.  The  latter  place  was  made  mis- 
sion headquarters  for  some  time. 

The  success  of  the  Elders  aroused  the 
Lutheran  clergy,  and  they  began  a  bitter  agi- 
tation against  the  Mormons,  which  ended  in 
the  Elders  laboring  in  and  around  Fredrik- 
stad being  cast  into  prison.  They  had  a 
number  of  trials  but  were  not  released  for 
nearly  seven  months.  There  is  supposed  to 
be  religious  freedom  in  Norway.  All  who  do 
not  wish  to  belong  to  the  state  Lutheran 
church  need  only   to   withdraw  their  names 


from  the  records  and  they  may  then  join  any 
Christian  denomination;  but  the  persecutors 
of  the  Saints  held  that  the  Mormons  were 
not  Christians.  The  imprisoned  Elders  ap- 
pealed their  case  to  the  supreme  court  and 
that  tribunal  sustained  the  views  of  the 
priests.  This  decision  is  still  in  force  and 
forbids  the  Mormons  from  performing  any 
religious  rite  or  ceremony;  but  the  law  is  a 
dead  letter.  The  liberty-loving  people  can 
see  the  absurdity  of  the  law,  and  as  a  rule, 
all  over  Norway  today  the  Latter-day  Saints 
have  the  same  protection  given  them  as  other 
religionists. 

The  Gospel  spread.  A  branch  of  the 
Church  was  organized  in  Christiania,  the 
capital,  where  headquarters  were  soon  estab- 
lished. The  Saints  at  Christiania  secured  a 
building  site  and  erected  a  large,  three-story 
building.  Tvvo  stories  are  occupied  by  rent- 
ers. A  commodious  hall  and  a  number  of 
offices  are  on  the  third  floor.  The  building 
is  now  about  in  the  center  of  the  city,  and 
is  a  great  aid  to  Gospel  work  in  Norway. 

During  the  first  thirty-two  years'  work 
four  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-four 
persons  were  added  to  the  Church.  Up  to 
the  last  year,  one  conference  district  included 
all  of  Norway;  but  at  a  conference  held  in 
Christiania,  May  7,  1899,  the  country  was 
divided  into  three  conferenses:  Christiania  in 
the  south,  Bergen  in  the  west,  Trondhjem  in 
the  north.  In  these  conferences  there  were 
last  year  nineteen  branches  of  the  Church 
and  forty  Elders  doing  missionary  work.  The 
total  Church  membership  was  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sixteen.  There  were  one 
hundred  and  two  baptisms  performed  during 
the  year;  forty- five  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixteen  visits  were  made  to  strangers' 
houses;  forty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  tracts  and  books  were  put  in 
circulation;  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty-seven  meetings  were  held. 

Nephi  Anderson. 
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^^^HE  general  annual  conference  of  the 
LI^  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  was  held 
at  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City,  Sunday 
evening,  April  8,  1900,  at  7  o'clock.  There 
were  present  of  the  general  superintendency, 
George  Q.  Cannon  and  Karl  G.  Maeser,  most 
of  the  members  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  Board  and  aids,  several  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  many  stake  superintendents,  ward 
officers,  and  Sunday  School   workers. 

General  Secretary  Horace  S.  Ensign  called 
the  roll,  which  was  responded  to  by  thirty- 
four  stakes.  He  then  read  the  annual  finan- 
cial and  statistical  report  for  year  ending 
December  31st,  1899;  after  which  he  pre- 
sented the  general  Sunday  School  authorities, 
and  they  were  sustained  as  follows:  George 
Q.  Cannon,  general  superintendent;  Karl  G. 
Maeser,  second  assistant  general  superintend- 
ent; Horace  S.  Ensign,  general  secretary ;  Geo. 
Reynolds,  general  treasurer;  Leo  Hunsaker, 
assistant  general  secretary  and  stenographer; 
as  members  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  Board:  George  Q.  Cannon,  Karl  G. 
Maeser,  George  Reynolds,  Thomas  C.  Griggs, 
Joseph  W.  Summerhays,  Levi  W.  Richards, 
Francis  M.  Lyman,  Heber  J.  Grant,  Joseph 
M.  Tanner,  George  Teasdale,  Hugh  J.  Cannon, 
Andrew  Kimball,  Joseph  F.  Smith  and  John  W. 
Taylor;  as  aids  to  the  Board:  L.  JohnNuttall, 
James  W.  Ure,  John  F.  Bennett,  John  M. 
Mills,  W.  B.  Dougall,  Wm.  D.  Owen,  Jr.,  Sey- 
mour B.  Young  and  George  D.  Pyper. 

General  Treasurer  George  Reynold  made  a 
report  of  the  nickel  fund  donation  received 
during  the  last  four  years. 

A  kindergarten  class  of  eight  little  girls 
from  the  Eleventh  Ward,  under  the  direction 
of  Sister  Louie  B.  Felt,  sang  two  selections 
very  sweetly,  which  were  greatly  enjoyed  by 
the  audience. 

C.eneral  Superintendent  C.eorge  Q.  Cannon: 
Our  statistical  report  shows  that  we  number 
nearly  120,000  in  the  aggregate,  but  if  we 


had  reports  in  from  all  the  schools  there 
would  be  upwards  of  121,000.  The  interest  in 
the  Sunday  School  is  growing.  Every  meet- 
ing that  we  have  of  this  character  shows  the 
growing  importance  of  this  institution  among 
the  people,  and  it  is  bearing  abundant  fruit. 
There  are  a  great  many  reasons  why  we 
should  be  zealous  in  this  direction.  The  re- 
ports that  come  to  us  from  the  presidents  of 
missions  concerning  the  inexperience  of  some 
of  our  young  men  who  are  sent  out  to  help 
them,  ought  to  stir  us  all  up  to  diligence  in 
imparting  a  knowledge  of  our  principles  to 
the  rising  generation.  There  is  a  great  need, 
notwithstanding  we  have  labored  for  so  many 
years  in  this  direction,  that  the  children,  the 
young  people  of  this  community,  be  instructed 
thoroughly  in  the  principles  of  our  religion. 
I  feel  to  congratulate  you  on  your  labors, 
and  I  can  say  truly  that  there  is  much  cause 
to  rejoice  in  what  has  been  done.  The  pub- 
lications of  the  Sunday  School  Union  are  of 
such  a  character  as  to  be  of  great  benefit.  I 
wish  to  call  attention,  particularly,  to  the 
leaflets.  I  do  not  think  there  have  been  any 
publications  in  our  Church  that  have  e.x- 
ceded  in  value  the  leaflets  as  they  have  been 
issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Union.  I 
think  they  are  invaluable.  I  would  like 
the  superintendents  and  teachers  to  take 
all  the  pains  in  their  power  to  have  these 
leaflets  thoroughly  studied  and  mastered  by 
the  young  people. 

Second  Assistant  Superintendent  Karl  G. 
Maeser:  The  Sunday  School  .superintendents 
at  the  Stake  Sunday  School  conferences  some- 
times report  that  the  Sunday  School  hymn 
books  are  left  at  home  by  the  children  and 
have  gradually  gone  out  of  use  in  their  Sun- 
day Schools.  This  is  all  wrong.  Singing  is 
a  part  of  the  prayer — pleasing  in  the  sight 
of  our  Heavenly  Father.  When  there  is  a 
prayer  being  offered  to  my  Heavenly  Father 
I  want  to  be  counted  in  that  prayer,  whether 
it  is  offered  on  the  stand  by  one  of  the  breth- 
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ren  or  whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  a  song. 
How  can  this  be  possible  if  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  words  that  are  being  sung?  Well, 
I  always  have  my  book  with  me  and  follow 
the  choir  in  the  singing.  We  older  Latter- 
day  Saints  have  got  into  the  habit  of  going 
to  meeting  with  our  hymn  books,  and  we  are 
going  to  endeavor  to  get  the  rising  genera- 
tion into  the  same  habit,  and,  in  order  to  do 
this,  we  must  train  them  in  our  Sunday 
Schools.  Sunday  School  superintendents  have 
come  to  me  and  said,  «Well,  Brother  Maeser, 
that  is  all  very  well,  but  how  is  it  to  be  ac- 
complished? What  course  would  you  advise 
us  to  pursue?"  I  have  advised  them  as  follows: 
My  brethren  and  sisters,  if  I  were  a  Sunday 
School  teacher  and  had  been  assigned  to  take 
charge  of  a  certain  department,  and  I  found 
that  the  children  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
bringing  their  hymn  books  with  them,  I 
would  say,  «My  dear  pupils,  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  a  question,  and  that  question  is,  which  of 
you  have  a  hymn  book  with  you?  Hold  it  up 
and  let  me  see  it.  That  is  all.  I  am  going 
to  ask  you  this  question  again  next  Sunday.  If 
any  of  you  have  a  hymn  book,  bring  it  along 
and  let  me  see  it.»  Next  Sunday  comes.  I 
have  sixty  pupils  in  my  department.  My 
question  comes.  "What  question  did  I  say  I 
would  ask  you  today?"  Some  one  says, 
«You  were  going  to  ask  who  had  a  hymn 
book."  «Well,  how  many  of  you  have  them?" 
Four  children  have  hymn  books  and  are  able 
to  hold  them  up;  the  other  fifty-six  have 
none.  I  would  not  find  fault  or  scold,  but  I 
would  thank  and  bless  these  four.  «Now 
next  Sunday  I  shall  ask  you  this  same  ques- 
tion again.  You  four  will  please  bring  your 
hymn  books,  and  if  the  rest  of  you  will  do  so 
I  shall  be  obliged."  Next  Sunday  comes. 
«How  many  of  you  have  hymn  books  with 
you  today?"  Seven.  I  have  gained  three 
now.  I  would  continue  this  from  one  Sun- 
day to  another.  Never  occupy  too  much 
time  in  asking  these  questions,  only  about 
two  minutes,  no  longer.  After  three  or  four 
months  there  are  just  five  boys  without  hymn 


books.  Now  I  will  suppose  myself  one  of 
these  five  boys.  The  other  fifty-five  have 
their  books;  I  cannot  stand  this  any  longer; 
I  am  getting  ashamed  of  myself.  All  are 
beginning  to  hold  up  their  hymn  books  but 
me  and  the  other  four.  I  go  home  and  ask 
my  father  to  give  me  ten  cents  with  which 
to  buy  a  hymn  book.  I  get  one  and  hold  it 
up  next  Sunday  with  the  rest,  and  then  there 
are  only  four  now  without  books.  Now, 
it  is  not  very  diffiult  to  do  this,  but  we 
must  persevere.  Neither  must  we  think 
that  our  labor  ends  when  all  bring  their 
hymn  books;  if  we  do  the  scholars  will  be- 
come discouraged  that  no  one  takes  any 
notice  of  their  books,  and  they  will,  by  and 
by,  leave  their  hymn  books  at  home  again; 
before  the  year  is  ended  we  are  in  the  same 
fix — the  children  have  no  books  with  them. 
We  have  to  keep  constantly  at  it.  The 
children  are  as  full  of  human  nature  as  we 
are.  They  must  be  noticed,  and  they  need 
some  encouragement.  We  Sunday  School 
workers,  the  grown  up  men  and  women,  like 
a  little  encouragement  once  in  a  while.  So 
do  the  children. 

Elder  Heber  J.  Grant  gave  an  interesting 
talk  encouraging  the  teachers  to  persever- 
ance and  continued  effort.  As  an  example  of 
what  persistent  endeavor  will  accomplish,  he 
gave  his  experience  in  his  efforts  to  learn  to 
sing,  and  sang  the  hymn  i<0  My  Father",  to 
show  the  progress  he  had  made. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Tanner:  We  are  engaged  in  the 
instruction  of  something  like  one  hundred 
thousand  children.  When  the  population  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, this  is  unquestionably  the  largest  organ- 
ization of  children  in  the  world,  and  our  Sab- 
bath School  has  its  distinct  objects,  and, 
among  our  aims  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
faith  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  among  our 
children.  It  is  our  aim  to  teach  them  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  as  we  have  learned 
them,  and  to  make  of  them  followers  of  our 
Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  incul- 
cate a  love  of  that  religion  as  it  has  been 
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iaught  to  us  and  as  we  understand  it.  It  is 
therefore  desirable  tliat  all  of  our  Sunday 
•School  lessons  should  have  some  direct  bearing 
upon  our  faith.  They  should  have  those  distinct 
qualities  and  characteristics  that  impress  upon 
the  little  ones  the  thoughts  and  feelings  as- 
sociated with  the  religion  of  their  parents. 
For  that  reason  pamphlets  have  been  pre- 
pared, courses  of  study  have  been  mapped  out 
and  instructions  have  been  given  in  the  meth- 
ods of  presentation,  and  yet  there  is  found, 
very  frequently,  a  disposition  to  make  this 
work  in  the  Sunday  Schools  purely  an  argu- 
mentative work,  and  it  would  be  of  ttimes  very 
difficult  to  discern  any  difference  in  the  quali- 
ties of  those  lessons  as  taught  by  us  and 
those  taught  by  other  denominations  in  the 
world.  It  is  distinctly  our  aim  and  purpose 
to  give  a  direct  quality  and  bearing  to  this 
work  and  make  the  lessons  correspond 
with  the  spirit  of  the  faith  which  we  have. 
Naturally  enough,  therefore,  we  should  adopt 
those  means  that  will  best  aid  us  in  this  di- 
rection. We  want  to  know,  then,  how  to 
present  a  lesson  from  a  Mormon  point  of  view. 
We  want  to  know  how  to  give  these  lessons  a 
direct  application  to  our  faith,  and  that  is 
the  object  of  my  remarks  tonight.  I  cannot 
enter  into  the  details,  as  time  will  not  per- 
mit, but  I  can  mention  two  means  by  which 
this  may  be  brought  about.  The  first,  and 
perhaps  most  important  one  is  that  we  under- 
stand at  the  outset  that  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing religion  is  that  our  children  may  be 
taught  to  feel  as  well  as  to  think;  for  religion 
is  the  Gospel  of  correct  living,  thinking  and 
feeling,  and  for  that  reason  we  ought  to  be 
instructed  how  to  think  correctly  and  how  to 
feel  correctly.  It  is  particularly  the  duty  of 
the  Sabbath  School  teacher  to  rouse  within 
the  hearts  of  his  children  those  intense  feel- 
ings that  are  engendered  by  a  strong  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  work  as  he  has  re- 
ceived a  testimony  of  it.  And  how  can  we 
teach  the  children  to  feel — to  feel  as  we  feel? 
In  the  first  place  we  must  have  strong  con- 
victions ourselves,  and  we  must  be  intensely 


interested.  It  must  be  a  work  of  love  and 
come  from  the  heart.  It  must  be  with  our- 
selves a  question  of  correct  living,  and  above 
all  things  we  must  be  pure  in  heart,  pure  in 
our  thoughts  and  undefiled  in  our  feelings, 
constantly  dedicating  our  lives  to  God  and  to 
His  work.  The  Sabbath  School  teacher  has 
to  deal  with  children  who  are  pure  from  their 
infancy,  whose  lives  have  not  been  contami- 
nated with  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  he 
should  be  a  man,  or  she  should  be  a  woman, 
qualified  in  every  respect  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  purity  of  youth,  and  for  that  i-eason 
there  should  be  a  constant  efi'ort  on  our  part 
to  so  conduct  our  thoughts  and  feelings  that 
they  shall  be  pure  and  sanctified  before  God. 
Therein  lies  our  safety;  therein  lies  our  suc- 
cess. Every  man  carries  with  him  a  certain 
influence.  We  cannot  always  define  that  in- 
fluence, but  we  know  that  every  man  carries 
with  him  an  influence  coming  from  his  own 
individuality,  and  that  individuality  comes 
from  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings.  Those 
subjects  upon  which  his  thoughts  dwell  are 
the  subjects  that  reach,  through  the  influence 
of  our  presence,  the  feelings  of  others.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  correct  living.  If  there  is  a 
Sabbath  School  teacher  that  is  not  constantly 
striving  to  better  his  life,  to  purify  his 
thoughts  and  feelings,  he  is  not  fitted  for  the 
sublime  work  of  a  teacher  in  the  Sabbath 
School.  For  that  reason,  therefore,  we  should 
constantly  keep  before  us  the  thought,  the 
idea,  that  we  are  directing  the  feelings  of  the 
children;  and  that  convictions  are  forming 
within  them  that  will  carry  them  through 
life;  that  we  are  making  impressions  upon 
their  young  minds  that  will  be  lasting,  and 
those  impressions  should  be  of  the  very  pur- 
est and  chastest  kind.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  teachers  will  feel,  when  they  have  their 
classes  before  them,  that  they  are  to  carry 
convictions  to  the  hearts  of  their  listeners. 
Then  again,  the  Sabbath  School  teacher  should 
be  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Church. 
If  the  teacher  has  had  experience  as  a  mis- 
sionary he  will  find  striking  comparisons  be- 
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tween  the  sayings  of  the  ancient  Apostles  and 
Prophets  and  the  Apostles  and  Prophets  of 
the  present  time.  The  missionary  will  find 
that  the  conditions  of  life  among  ancient 
Israel  were  very  similar  to  the  conditions  of 
life  among  us.  He  will  find  many  striking 
peculiarities  in  the  system  of  worship  of  the 
apostolic  age  that  are  also  characteristic  of 
our  own  worship  at  the  present  time.  In 
other  words,  the  Sabbath  School  teacher 
should  be  familiar  with  our  owti  history,  with 
the  labors  of  the  Elders  abroad,  and  so  on, 
that  in  bringing  up  these  lessons  either  from 
the  Old  or  New  Testament  he  can  point  con- 
stantly to  the  parallel  existing  between  an- 
cient and  modern  Israel,  and  in  this  Avay  he 
will  have  constant  illustrations  that  will  en- 
able the  scholars  to  understand  how  we  are 
like  ancient  Israel;  for  if  one  thing  has  im- 
pressed the  Elder  in  his  labor  it  is  the  great 
similarity  that  exists  between  us  and  ancient 
Israel,  the  similarity  of  organization,  teach- 
ings, etc.  This  similarity  may  also  be  shown 
forth  in  teaching  them  geography.  The  loca- 
tion of  ancient  Israel  was  among  the  moun- 
tain tops,  as  is  the  case  with  us;  their  lakes 
resemble  our  lakes.  The  impressions  and 
ideas  that  they  imbibed  and  that  grew  up  in 
them  on  account  of  their  homes  and  surround- 
ings are  peculiar  to  the  Latter-day  Saints  to- 
day. 

Miss  Judith  Anderson  sang  a  contralto  solo 
entitled,  «The  Children's  Friend,"  which  was 
much  appreciated. 

Elder  John  M.  Mills  read  the  program  of 
the  exercises  of  the  annual  Sunday  School 
Stake  conferences  of  1900. 

Elder  Joseph  W.  Summerhays:  If  you  re- 
member, one  year  ago  last  November  we  had 
a  Sunday  School  convention  which  lasted  two 
days.  The  general  superintendency  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union  feel  that  it  wall  be  good 
policy  to  hold  a  convention  next  fall.  The 
reason  we  mention  it  tonight  is  because  there 
is  considerable  detail  Vi'ork  connected  with  it, 
and  if  we  hold  a  convention  we  must  get  to 
work  immediately. 


We  wish  to  announce  to  the  stake  and  ward 
superintendents  that  we  are  still  lacking  his- 
tories of  some  of  the  stake  and  ward  Sunday 
School  organizations.  If  you  remember,  at 
the  close  of  our  fifty  years,  last  December,  it 
was  proposed  that  we  get  up  a  history  of  our 
Sunday  School  movement  to  cover  that  period. 
We  have  been  working  on  this  book,  and  it  is 
now  being  delayed,  waiting  the  histories  of 
the  stake  and  ward  organizations  that  have 
not  yet  been  sent  in.  We  trust  the  lacking 
information  will  be  forwarded  immediately, 
that  the  work  may  not  be  further  delayed. 

Elder  Thoma,s  C.  Griggs  spoke  of  the  re- 
markable increase  in  the  enrollment  of  our 
Sunday  Schools.  Then  in  reference  to  branch 
schools  he  said:  The  attention  of  the  Union 
is  drawn  to  the  desirability  of  establishing 
branch  Sunday  Schools.  The  rule  of  the 
Union  Board  is  embodied  in  the  following: 
"Urge  the  desirability  of  establishing  branch 
Sunday  Schools  in  wards  where,  there  is  need 
of  it;  where,  for  instance,  the  children  have 
to  come  long  distances,  or  the  school  is  over- 
crowded. The  Union  Board  favors,  where 
the  distance  is  great  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  ward,  where  two  or  more  Sunday 
Schools  are  established  in  the  ward,  that  each 
be  fully  organized  with  a  separate  superin- 
tendency." I  will  say  but  a  few  words  with 
regard  to  this  matter.  There  are  conditions 
existing  in  places,  we  find,  where,  through 
growth,  the  buildings  have  become  so  crowded 
that  there  is  not  room  for  more.  Where 
these  conditions  exist  it  would  be  well  for  the 
superintendency  to  look  abroad  to  provide 
means  for  establishing  branch  Sunday  Schools. 
This,  of  course,  should  be  done  with  the  con- 
sent and  approval  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
ward.  Where  children  have  to  come  a  long 
distance  also,  branch  Sunday  Schools  could  be 
established  with  profit,  in  order  to  give  them 
the  advantages  of  our  Sunday  School  teach- 
ing and  training.  It  is  not  necessary  in  all 
cases  that  public  halls  or  buildings  .should  be 
provided.  My  experience  has  been  that  many 
profitable  branch  schools  have  been  established. 
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at  the  beginning,  in  private  houses,  where  one 
or  two  rooms  have  been  opened  by  some  good 
brother  or  sister  and  the  children  of  the 
vicinity  have  been  gathered  in,  and  in  such 
instances,  so  far  as  I  have  experienced,  those 
branch  Sunday  Schools  have  grovsTi  wonder- 
fully. There  is  this  pleasing  feature  also 
connected  with  the  branch  Sunday  School,  as 
it  has  been  established,  and  that  is  that  it  is 
largely  a  missionary  factor;  for  not  only  do 
those  that  are  active  in  the  Church  become 
members  of  these  schools,  but  the  facilities 
being  placed  within  the  reach  of  those  that 
have  become  somewhat  indifferent  and  who 
have  not  attended  fully  to  their  meetings  and 
duties,  their  feelings  and  interests  become 
aroused  and  they  will  send  their  children  to 
this  new  school,  and  in  this  manner  a  good 
work  is  accomplished.  Nor  should  we  rest 
with  this.  There  are  the  children  of  our 
friends,  all  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  human 
family,  to  whom  we  should  extend  the  ad- 
vantages and  privileges  of  the  Gospel.  The 
Gospel  word  has  been  increased  in  the  mission 
field  by  establishing  Sunday  Schools;  why 
should  this  be  done  only  abroad  when  we  have 
many  opportunities  at  home?  It  may,  per- 
haps, become  necessary,  where  deemed  advi.s- 
able,  in  the  establishment  of  these  branch 
schools,  that  the  main  school  render  them  their 
support  and  aid.  This  assistance  should  be 
freely  given  by  sending  brethren  and  sisters, 
experienced  if  possible,  to  assist  in  teaching  and 
also  by  sending  music  books,  class  registers, 
hymn  books,  etc.,  that  they  may  have  material 
to  work  with.  We  trust  that  the  superintend- 
ents will  be  broad-minded  in  this  matter  and 
not  become  circumscribed  in  their  feelings 
and  efforts  or  think  that  their  work  should 
be  confined  to  their  own  schools  only. 

Elder  George  Rejoiolds  read  the  dates  on 
which  the  conferences  for  1900  will  be  held. 
Continuing,  he  said:  There  are  one  or  two 
items  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention. 
One  is  with  regard  to  the  leaflets.  Some  of 
the  superintendents  think  that,  because  there 
is  a  date  upon  each,  they  should  only  he  used 


on  that  date.  This  is  a  mistake.  They  can 
be  used  at  any  and  at  all  times  when  desir- 
able. The  Board  thinks  that  the  length  of 
the  leaflets  now  being  published,  as  well  as 
their  great  importance,  is  such  that  it  will 
take  at  least  two  Sundays  to  consider  each  one 
properly;  that  no  teacher  should  attempt  to 
go  over  all  the  matter  contained  in  any  one 
of  these  leaflets  in  one  single  Sunday. 

The  general  Board  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  lately  issued  another  Bible  chart,  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  our  Redeemer,  known 
to  us  as  No.  5;  the  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers have  apparently  not  understood  this,  as 
our  sales  have  been  very  small. 

The  Sunday  School  Union  has  just  published 
a  chronological  chart  of  the  Nephite  and 
Lamanite  history,  a  copy  of  which  will  be 
given  free  to  every  Sunday  School  which  has 
an  enrollment  of  more  than  seventy-five  mem- 
bers. We  restricted  it  to  this  number  for  the 
reason  that  we  thought  that  smaller  Sunday 
Schools  would  probably  not  have  a  Book  of 
Mormon  class  large  enough  to  use  it  to  ad- 
vantage. This  chart  embodies  Book  of  Mor- 
mon history  from  the  time  that  Lehi  left 
Jerusalem,  600  years  before  Christ,  to  the 
end  of  Moroni's  record.  It  likewise  contains 
a  tabular  statement  of  contemporaneous 
events  that  took  place  on  the  eastern  conti- 
nent; also  the  period  which  each  Nephite  his- 
torian held  the  records  and  wrote  that  people's 
history.  It  also  contains  a  statement  of  the 
reigns  of  the  Judges,  as  well  as  other  infor- 
mation which  will  aid  our  students  in  the 
understanding  of  Book  of  Mormon  history  and 
chronology.  We  shall  also  send  a  copy  to  each 
stake  superintendent,  and  they  can  now  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union.  Any  person  wishing  to  pur- 
chase a  copy  can  do  so.  The  price,  backed 
with  linen  and  mounted  on  rollers,  is  one  dol- 
lar; paper,  which  can  be  folded  up  and  placed 
between  the  leaves  of  a  book,  twenty-five 
cents. 

Elder  George  D.  Pyper:  About  a  year  ago 
a  committee   was   appointed   to   secure  the 
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photographs  of  the  stake  superintendents  of 
Sunday  Schools  of  all  the  stakes  of  Zion,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  members  of  the  Union 
Board  and  the  general  officers  of  the  Union. 
These  photographs  were  to  be  grouped  to- 
gether and  a  picture  made.  The  committee 
have  now,  after  considerable  time,  completed 
their  labors.  The  picture  is  ready  and  we  wall 
be  pleased  to  present  a  copy  of  the  same  to 
the  stake  superintendents,  if  they  will  call  at 
the  office  of  the  Union. 

General  Superintendent  George  Q.  Cannon: 
I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  remarks 
made  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Tanner.  1  think  there  should 
be  more  attention  paid  to  the  character  of 
the  instruction  given  in  our  Sunday  Schools, 
and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  give  the 


children  and  the  youth  a  knowledge  of  our 
principles.  I  think  we  cannot  devote  our  time 
and  attention  in  any  better  direction  than  in 
taking  this  subject  to  heart  and  carrying  it 
out  as  well  as  we  can  in  our  schools.  We 
feel  proud  of  our  progress,  but  I  can  see  a 
large  field  stretching  out  before  us  yet  to  be 
occupied.  The  children  and  young  people  are 
not  receiving,\vith  all  our  efforts,  the  thorough 
training  that  they  require. 

The  choir  then  sang,  "God  be  mei'ciful  to 
us  and  bless  us.» 

Benediction  by  Elder  Reed  Smoot. 
Horace  S.  Ensign, 

General  Secretary. 
Leo  Hunsaker, 

Reporter. 
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^^^HE  company  lay  at  camp  in  the  hills 
^1^  of  Wyoming.  All  that  day  the 
weather  had  been  cold,  and  now  a 
sharp  wind  was  blowing  from  the  north. 
The  sky  was  full  of  clouds,  and  there  were 
all  indications  of  a  storm,  and  a  snow  storm 
at  that.  What  if  winter  should  burst  upon 
them  now  while  they  were  yet  a  month's 
travel  from  the  valley? 

Marcus  King  began  to  realize  what  it 
meant  to  be  a  Mormon  in  that  day.  Their 
company  had  been  well  supplied  and  were 
not  as  yet  suffering,  but  there  was  no  telling 
what  the  future  would  bring.  The  hand-cart 
company  was  just  ahead.  The  newly-made 
graves  which  the  wagon  company  passed,  in- 
dicated the  condition  of  affairs  with  the  peo- 
ple in  front.  Marcus  thought  of  that  start 
in  Iowa.  What  they  must  have  suffered! 
What  they  must  yet  suffer  to  reach  their 
destination! 


That  evening  Marcus  took  his  gun  and 
walked  out  over  some  low  hills  skirting  the 
road.  It  was  a  wild  evening.  The  clouds 
hurried  across  the  shining  moon.  He  had 
heard  the  cry  of  a  wolf  and  Marcus  made 
his  way  towards  it.  He  could  see  the  crea- 
ture sitting  on  a  rocky  knoll,  and  his  un- 
earthly howl  added  to  the  night's  dismalness. 
Presently  another  cry  come  upon  the  wind. 
The  wolf  saw  Marcus  and  trotted  slowly  off. 
The  strange  sound  come  again — surely  the 
cry  of  a  human.  Marcus  instantly  thought 
of  Indians,  and  turned  towards  camp,  when, 
from  out  of  a  ravine  into  which  the  wolf  had 
been  looking,  came  the  distinct  cry  of  a  child. 
Marcus  paused  and  peered  down  into  the 
shadows.  He  thought  he  discerned  some- 
thing under  a  bank,  but  it  might  be  an  In- 
dian camp  or  perhaps  a  party  of  hostile  sav- 
ages. He  was  foolish  for  wandering  so  far 
from  camp. 
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The  wind  came  up  in  great  sweeps  from 
the  ravine,  carrying  with  it  that  human  cry. 
Marcus  was  in  doubt.  Perhaps  some  belated 
emigrant  was  perishing.  The  night  was 
coming  on.  No  one  could  live  through  it  un- 
protected. That  cry  was  of  a  child.  Marcus 
went  cautiously  forward  down  the  ravine. 
Presently  the  moon  cast  a  hurried  stream  of 
light  and  the  outlines  of  a  cart  were  plainly 
seen.  Marcus  quickened  his  steps  and  from 
under  the  bank  came  the  faint  cry  of  "Mama, 
Mama !» 

«Halloo!»  said  Marcus. 

There  was  no  answer,  but  the  child  ceased 
its  crying. 

He  leaped  down  the  bank,  and  as  he  did 
so,  a  woman  started  to  her  feet.  She  had  a 
child  in  her  arms.  In  the  shelter  of  the  bank 
sat  a  man.  His  knees  were  drawn  up  and 
his  head  rested  upon  them.  The  cart  lay 
overturned  under  the  bank. 

"Who  are  you?  What  is  the  matter?" 
asked  Marcus,  hurriedly. 

The  woman  seemed  to  be  half  asleep.  The 
man  did  not  stir.  Marcus  saw  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.  He  went  up  to  the 
woman  and  shook  her  violently. 

"Come,  you're  freezing  to  death  here. 
Come,  wake  up  and  move.  Our  camp's  not  far.» 

She  at  last  realized  her  position  and  with 
a  glad  cry  began  to  talk  to  the  child.  She 
shook  the  man  by  the  shoulders: 

"Get  up,  John,))  she  said.  "Someone's 
come  to  help  us.  Camp's  not  far  off.  Come, 
John,  0,  John,  get  up.  We're  saved,  John 
— 0,  please  sir,  I'm  afraid  he's  gone.  Help 
me  get  him  up!  He's  freezing  to  death, — 
(J,  John,  here's  help!" 

The  child  wailed  piteously,  and  the  mother 
tried  to  soothe  it  by  pressing  it  closely  to  her 
breast.  Marcus  pulled  off  his  coat  and 
wrapped  it  around  the  child.  Then  he  took 
hold  of  the  man  and,  by  the  woman's  help, 
they  got  him  back  to  consciousness. 

Another  chance  for  life  nerved  the  woman 
to  strength.  She  helped  Marcus  right  the 
cart,    and  then  worked   diligently  with  her 


husband,  who,  when  he  at  last  realized  where 
he  was,  took  hold  of  the  cart  and  walked  be- 
hind, as  the  woman  and  Marcus  pulled  it 
towards  camp. 

The  woman  explained  in  a  few  broken  sen- 
tences that  they  had  somehow  become  sep- 
arated from  the  company,  and  having  left 
the  road,  the  cart  had  fallen  over  the  bank. 
They  had  tried  to  lift  it  up  again,  but  they 
were  both  so  weak  that  they  could  not.  Thus 
they  had  waited  for  help,  and  had  sat  down 
to  rest,  which  would  have  been  their  last 
had  not  Marcus  come  to  their  assistance. 

When  within  hailing  distance  of  the  camp, 
Marcus  shouted,  and  a  guard  came  out  who 
helped  them  in  camp.  Marcus  took  them  to 
his  tent  and  then  sent  for  Janet  to  come  and 
help  take  care  of  them.  By  the  light  of  the 
tent  lantern,  Marcus  saw  that  the  woman's 
face  was  familiar  to  him,  but  he  could  not 
place  her.  After  they  had  been  made  as 
comfortable  as  possible  he  asked  her: 

"Where  have  I  seen  you  before?)) 

"At  Hungerton.  My  name  is  Eliza  Dixon, 
and  you  are  Marcus  King." 

Such  was  the  case.  That  last  sermon  of 
his  in  the  Hungerton  church  had  moved  this 
woman  to  investigate  and  embrace  the  (los- 
pel.  She  had  told  her  husband  and  he  had 
believed;  and  here  they  were  perishing  in  the 
wilderness.  Marcus  King  was  not  ashamed 
of  the  tears  that  filled  his  eyes. 

Next  morning  Marcus  went  to  the  cap- 
tain's tent  and  said  to  him: 

"Those  people  I  brought  to  camp  last  night 
— well,  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  go 
on  with  their  hand-cart.  The  man  can  hardly 
walk  and  the  woman  is  not  much  better;  and 
then  the  child — » 

"Well,  Brother  King,  what  shall  we  do?)) 

"If  you  have  no  objection,  they  can  take 
my  outfit,  and  I  will  take  their  cart  and  go 
on  with  the  hand- cart  company.)) 

The  captain  tenderly  placed  his  hand  on 
the  speaker's  shoulder  and  said: 

"Do  you  know  what  a  sacrifice  that  would 
mean  to  you?" 
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«I  think  so,  at  least,  partly;  but  I  cannot 
do  otherwise. » 

(•Then  all  right,  and  may  the  Lord  be  with 
you.w 

When  Marcus  told  his  rescued  friends  of 
his  purpose,  at  first  they  cried  for  joy;  but 
then,  when  they  understood  its  full  meaning, 
they  tried  to  prevail  on  him  not  to  do  so.  It 
would  be  too  great  a  sacrifice.  But  Marcus 
was  firm  in  his  purpose. 

Early  that  same  day  the  wagon  company 
overtook  the  hand-carts,  and  as  the  wagons 
went  on  Marcus  stopped  with  John  Dixon's 
hand-cart  in  charge.  Janet  and  her  mother 
looked  mutely  at  him,  but  could  say  nothing; 
and  as  he  took  their  hands  to  say  goodby, 
the  captain  came  up.  Placing  one  hand  on 
Janet's  shoulder  and  another  on  Marcus',  he 
said: 

"Brother  King,  by  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  you  are  a  disciple  of  Christ  — you  have 
the  true  sign,  the  true  love  of  Christ,     God 

bless  you;)) 

^         ^         ^  ^  ^  ^ 

No  mortal  pen  can  fully  describe  that 
journey  from  the  bleak  hills  of  Wyoming  to 
the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake;  and  the 
pen  that  writes  these  words  shall  not  at- 
tempt it. 

Winter  came  on  in  all  its  fury,  and  through 
the  snow  and  sleet  the  poor  half-frozen,  half- 
starved  travelers  dragged  their  carts  along. 
Every  day  some  one  gave  up  the  struggle, 
and  was  laid  under  the  frozen  sod  by  the  way- 
side and  there  left.  Husbands  left  wives, 
wives  left  husbands,  parents  left  children, 
and  children  left  parents — and  the  broken 
remnant  still  struggled  westward.  They 
climbed  the  hills,  they  waded  the  freezing 
streams.  The  piercing  wind  blew  through 
their  thread-bare  clothing.  They  starved, 
they  froze,  they  died.  God  only  knows  why! 
Draw  the  curtain  on  the  scene!  It  is  unbear- 
able! 

Marcus  King  reached  the  lowest  possible 
stage  of  human  misery  and  suffering;  but  he 
had  one  thought  which  kept  him  up  through 


it  all.  It  was  the  thought  of  Christ  in  the 
garden  and  on  the  cross.  He  suffered  for 
others,  and  He  was  God's  Son.  Marcus,  in  a 
way,  was  following  in  his  Master's  footsteps. 
«Take  up  thy  cross  and  follow  me,"  rang  in 
his  ears,  and  through  all  that  desperate 
struggle  for  existence  it  was  the  only  anchor 
to  his  soul.  And  yet  through  all  that  terri- 
ble misery,  thore  was  a  peace  in  his  breast. 
It  came  from  whence  Marcus  was  in  no  state 
to  reason  out;  but  afterwards  he  knew;  the 
performing  of  a  sublime  duty  carries  with  it 
a  peace  of  soul  which  surpasseth  understand- 
ing. 

A  beautiful  spring  morning  crept  over  the 
rugged  Wasatch  Mountains  and  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  as  Marcus  King 
walked  slowly  up  the  path  winding  along  the 
sage-brush  plains.  His  face  was  pale,  his 
features  pinched,  and  his  steps  were  those  of 
a  sick  man.  When  he  reached  the  bank  of 
the  small  stream  he  sat  down  on  it,  bared  his 
head  and  sat  looking  out  over  the  valley 
towards  the  distant  mountains. 

Every  morning  for  a  week  he  had  taken 
this  walk,  and  it  had  done  him  much  good. 
His  strength  was  coming  back  to  him,  and 
with  his  strength  came  renewed  hopes  and 
new  aspirations. 

Marcus  had  certainly  been  near  death's 
door.  For  two  months  during  the  past  win- 
ter he  had  been  hovering  between  this  world 
and  the  next,  and  one  more  experience  had 
been  added  to  him,  namely  the  power  of  the 
Priesthood.  Time  and  again  the  Elders  of 
the  Church  had  anointed  him  with  oil  and 
prayed  for  him,  and  instantly  he  had  felt  that 
once  more  he  had  been  snatched  from  the 
hands  of  the  destroyer.  It  had  surely  and 
literally  been  a  battle  between  life  and  death 
with  him;  but  now  he  had  the  victory  and  he 
was  on  the  way  to  a  speedy  restoration  to 
his  usual  health. 

Then  when  spring  came  at  last  and  he 
could  get  out  of  doors,  the  strangeness  of 
the  country  came  more  forci'oly  to  him.    The 
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grand,  rugged,  treeless  mountains;  the  wild, 
bare  bench  lands,  and  the  marshes  near  the 
lake.  In  his  walk  that  spring  morning  he 
counted  the  little,  low,  log  huts  of  the  set- 
tlement and  found  the  total  to  be  seventeen ; 
and  none  of  them  was  older  than  five  years. 
They  stood  on  both  sides  of  a  broad,  straight 
street,  along  both  sides  of  which  rows  of 
trees  had  already  that  spring  been  planted. 
As  yet,  little  of  the  surrounding  land  had 
been  cleared  of  the  gray  sagebrush.  The 
small  garden  plats  by  the  side  of  the  cabins 
were  just  sprouting  out  into  long,  green  rows. 

Marcus  went  back  home  quite  tired  that 
morning.  He  sat  down  on  a  bench  on  the 
south  of  the  house  under  a  roof  of  freshly 
cut  willows  and  cottonwoods.  Eliza  Dix- 
on was  busy  getting  breakfast.  Marcus  had 
his  home  with  John  and  Eliza;  and  they  had 
done  for  him  all  that  loving  hearts  could  de- 
vise and  willing  hands  could  carry  out.  The 
poverty  of  that  winter  and  spring  is  well 
known  in  history  and  these  people  suffered 
with  the  rest. 

"I'm  going  to  help  you  plant  potatoes  this 
afternoon,  John,"  said  Marcus  to  his  friend 
that  morning. 

«Are  you  strong  enough?" 

"Plenty;  besides  I  must  learn  to  be  a 
farmer.  You  folks  don't  pay  me  anything 
for  all  those  sermons  I  preach  you  and  so  I 
must  make  my  living  at  something  else." 
He  still  tried  to  be  pleasant  and  make  his 
jokes. 

«Well,  if  you  want  to  begin,"  said  John, 
«ril  give  you  something  easy."  From  the 
house  he  brought  a  sack  of  potatoes,  placed 
them  on  the  bench  by  Marcus'  side  and  pro- 
ceeded to  give  him  a  lesson  on  how  to  cut 
them  into  proper  sizes. 

«But  these  are  small  enough  as  they  are, 
it  seems  to  me,»  said  Marcus. 

"Yes;  but  we  must  make  them  reach  as 
far  as  possible.  Now,  you'll  have  to  be  care- 
ful. Have  no  more  than  two  eyes  to  each 
piece,  and  take  care  not  to  cut  an  eye  so 
that  it  will  be  spoiled." 


Just  as  Marcus  had  become  thoroughly  in- 
terested in  his  work,  Janet  Harmon  came 
around  the  corner  of  the  house.  She  carried 
something  in  her  hands,  covered  by  an  apron. 
The  meeting  was  unexpected,  it  seemed,  as 
Janet  stopped  and  the  color  come  into  her 
face.  Janet  had  also  changed.  The  western 
elements  had  played  sad  havoc  with  her  clear, 
beautiful  skin.  The  round  face  was  peaked, 
and  the  large  eyes  seemed  sunken.  Her  hair 
hung  in  two  long  braids  d&wn  her  back. 

"Good  morning,  Janet.  I  thought  you 
went  to  the  city." 

«Yes;  but  I've  come  back;  and  I  thought 
you  went — you  take  a  walk  every  morning 
about  this  time." 

«Yes;  but  I've  also  come  back,  you  see." 
They  laughed. 

"Are  you  peeling  potatoes  for  dinner?"  she 
asked.     "Where  do  you  get  such  luxuries?" 

«0,  these  are  not  to  cook,  but  to  plant.  I 
was  just  thinking,  Janet,  if  I  had  all  the 
potato  peelings  that  our  cook  at  Hungerton 
used  to  provide  for  her  pig,  what  a  big  field 
of  potatoes  I  could  plant.  I  wonder  if  peel- 
ings would  grow,  anyway?" 

Janet  stepped  in  at  the  open  door,  placed 
what  was  under  the  apron  on  the  table,  and 
then,  as  Eliza  was  not  in,  she  went  back  to 
Marcus. 

"Sit  down,"  he  said,  "and  tell  me  all  the 
news." 

She  handed  him  two  letters,  both  from 
his  mother,  and  he  read  them  aloud  to  her. 
They  were  not  very  cheering  letters.  The 
mother  still  considered  herself  disgraced  by 
her  son's  action.  Still  she  felt  sure  that 
everybody  would  forgive  him  even  yet  if  he 
was  alive  and  could  get  back.  Alice  had 
been  to  see  her,  and  had  stayed  with  her 
much  of  the  time  during  the  winter.  Alice 
was  a  great  comfort  to  her.  She  never 
mentioned  his  name,  but  still  through  all  the 
trying  ordeal  the  girl  loved  her  wayward 
son. 

(iPoor  mother,  and  poor  Alice,"  and  that 
was  about  all  he  could  say. 
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The  potatoes  were  neglected  for  a  few 
moments.  Then  he  turned  to  the  girl  at  his 
side  and  said: 

•ijanet,  you  should  have  seen  Alice.  You 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with  her.  I  know 
you  would  like  her,  you  couldn't  help  it,  no 
more  than  I  can  help  loving  her  yet.  She's 
the  sweetest  and  best — but  there,  I've  told 
you  that  so  often  before.)* 

Janet  rose  hurriedly. 

((I'm  glad  to  see  you  so  well,  Brother 
King,  and  I  hope  you'll  recover  entirely 
soon.     Goodby.)) 

In  a  moment  she  was  away,  and  Marcus 
soon  went  to  work  again.  When  Eliza  called 
him  to  breakfast,  he  sat  down  as  usual  on 
his  own  raw-hide  chair,  and  when  he  raised 
his  head  after  the  blessing  he  caught  sight 
of  the  extra  bowl  by  the  side  of  his  plate. 

((Hello,  what's  this?»  he  exclaimed  as  he 
peered  into  it.  ((Pudding,  rice  pudding!  Can 
I  believe  my  eyes?» 

((If  you  doubt  them,  try  your  palate,"  said 
Eliza. 

((But  where  did  you  get  your  rice?  And  I 
verily  believe  there  are  raisins  in  it.» 

((Janet  brought  it,»  said  she. 

((Ah,  I  see.  This  is  what  she  had  under 
her  apron.     Janet's  a  good  soul,  isn't  she?» 

((I  think  Janet's  a  good  girl." 

((Well,  I'm  going  to  taste  this,»  said  Marcus. 

((Oh,  it's  yours. >» 

((Not  all  of  it.     I'm  not  quite  that  greedy." 

"But  Janet  brought  it  for  you.)) 

«You  don't  know  that.  You  were  out. 
Here,  each  must  have  a  taste;))  and  amid 
protestations,  Marcus  divided  the  tasty  mor- 
sel between  them. 

That  afternoon  Marcus  planted  in  the 
plowed  furrow  the  potatoes  he  had  cut. 
He  was  very  careful  to  place  them  with  the 
eye  side  up  and  exactly  eighteen  inches 
apart.  While  John  plowed  them  under,  Mar- 
cus rested.  The  cut  potatoes  brought  his 
thoughts  back  to  the  potato  peelings,  and 
they  in  a  long  string  led  him  to  Hunger  ton 
and  into  the  kitchen  of  the  parsonage.   From 


the  cook  to  his  mother,  and  from  his  mother 
to  Alice  was  a  natural  channel  of  thought; 
but  how  his  mind  leaped  from  Alice  Merton 
to  rice  puddings  can  never  be  explained  by 
any  known  law  of  psychology.  From  rice  pud- 
ding to  Janet  Harmon  was  an  easy  stage, 
coming  so  closely  on  the  scenes  of  the 
morning. 

Marcus  sat  on  the  upturned  bucket  used 
in  carrying  potatoes,  and  thought  about 
these  things.  He  knew  now  that  Janet 
thought  well  of  him.  What  was  the  use  of 
trying  to  hide  the  fact.  He  now  remembered 
many  little  scenes  which  were  unmistakable, 
ever  since  he  had  met  her  in  their  camp  on  the 
Plains;  but  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  plain 
truth  was  that  he  had  not  thought  of  Janet  as  a 
prospective  wife.  She  who  had  all  the  time 
held  that  position  was  back  in  Hungerton.  She 
still  held  it  without  a  rival.  His  love  for 
Alice  was  as  strong  as  ever,  and  during  all 
his  strange  experiences  of  the  recent  past, 
she  had  been  the  sole  queen  of  his  heart. 
He  had  not  reasoned  much  on  the  matter,  or 
he  might  have  seen  the  utter  foolishness  of 
retaining  any  hope  of  Alice;  but  once  or 
twice  that  little  scene  in  his  study,  that  last 
one  with  her,  came  to  him  and  he  heard 
himself  say: 

((You  are  mine,  mine!)) 

It  takes  time  for  a  man  to  change  the 
training  of  a  life.  It  is  a  slow  process  to 
direct  the  channels  of  thought  into  entirely 
new  regions.  But  Marcus  began  to  think 
very  kindly  of  his  sister  in  the  cause:  can  a 
young  man  be  entirely  unmoved  when  he 
finds  that  a  good,  fair,  young  woman  cares 
much  for  him? 

((All  right,  Marcus,  we're  through.))  shouted 
John.     ((Let's  go  to  the  house.)) 

Marcus  nearly  fell  oif  the  bucket.  While 
he  had  been  soliloquizing,  John  had  planted 
and  plowed,  until  it  was  finished,  and  had 
said  never  a  word  to  the  man  on  the  bucket. 

Nephi  Anderson. 

(To   BE   CONTINUKD.) 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


A  GREAT   MISSIONARY   CONFERENCE. 

y^^^N  the  21st  of  last  month  a  great  mis- 
^\/  sionary  conference  began  in  New 
York  city,  remaining  in  session  sev- 
eral days.  It  was  attended  by  nearly  three 
thousand  delegates,  and  these  represented 
one  hundred  and  fifty  missionary  societies 
drawn  from  over  sixty  different  countries 
and  from  about  forty  religious  denominations. 

Twelve  years  ago  a  similar  conference  was 
held  in  London.  Such  gatherings  are  called 
ecumenical  conferences  —the  word  meaning 
((general!)  or  "universal,"  that  is,  representa- 
tive of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  whole  church. 
In  this  instance,  the  council  went  even  further, 
for,  as  stated,  there  was  not  only  one  whole 
church,  tliere  were  two  score  of  churches, 
having  a  hand  in  the  proceedings.  From 
Africa,  from  India,  from  China,  and  from 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  came  dele- 
gates, and  the  tongues  spoken,  or  that 
could  have  been  spoken,  were  strange  and 
many.  It  seems,  however,  that  whatever 
differences  of  creed  existed  among  the 
representatives  had  been  prudently  left  at 
home.  There  was  no  quarreling  over  points  of 
doctrine,  and  one  speaker  was  greeted  with 
applause  when  he  declared  that  what  is  most 
needed  is  the  power  to  ((put  all  creeds  in  a 
pile,  set  fire  to  them  and  burn  up  the  dross.)) 

While  the  Latter-day  Saints  were  not 
represented,  they  nevertheless  have  a  deep 
interest  in  gatherings  of  this  kind.  No  peo- 
ple in  proportion  to  numbers  do  as  much  or 
have  such  a  great  interest  in  missionary  work 
as  the  members  of  this  Church.  When  they 
were  still  very  few  in  numbers,  in  the  very 
beginning  of  their  existence  as  a  Church,  the 
scope  and  magnitude  of  their  missionary 
plans  compassed  nearly  every  part  of  the  in- 
habited earth.  Few  are  the  regions  into 
which  they  have  not  penetrated  with  the 
message  of  the  Gospel  of  salvation ;  and  few 
are  the  nations  that  are  not  represented  in  all 


their  conferences  and  assemblages.  Their 
labor  in  this  line  has  been  prodigious,  and 
under  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  it  has  been 
splendidly  successful.  They  are  but  g'eaners, 
it  is  true,  but  their  energy  has  not  faltered, 
nor  does  it  diminish  as  the  years  roll  by;  and 
the  results  are  before  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
.\gainst  none  who  preach  the  Gospel, 
whether  as  we  understand  it  or  not,  do  the 
Latter-day  Saints  feel  to  utter  any  condemna- 
tion, so  long  as  the  work  is  done  with  single- 
ness of  heart  and  purity  of  motive.  All 
such  work  but  prepares  the  field  better  for 
the  reception,  or  at  least  the  sowing,  of  the 
good  seed.  The  foreign  missionary  move- 
ment in  the  world  has  opened  new  countries 
to  civilization,  and  while  in  many  instances 
this  ((civilization))  has  proven  pernicious  if 
not  deadly,  the  general  results  have  been  a 
vast  uplifting  and  advancement  of  the  races 
among  whom  the  work  was  done.  Some  of 
those  engaged  in  it  have  shown  a  devotion  to 
duty  and  a  love  of  fellow-man  that  deserve 
the  highest  admiration.  We  can  therefore 
all  feel  interested  in  and  pleased  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  recent  gathering  in  New 
York.  With  this  may  be  appropriately  coupled 
the  hope  that  the  spirit  of  liberality  and  tol- 
erance which  characterized  the  conference 
may  be  carried  away  by  the  delegates  to  the 
various  fields  of  their  operations  and  diffused 
among  all  those  who  are  seeking  to  spread 
the  Gospel  of  Peace. 

A  CHART  OF  NEPHITK  AND  LAMANITE  HISTORY. 

We  have  just  been  examining  with  much 
interest  a  work  lately  completed  by  that  de- 
voted student  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  Elder 
George  Ileynolds.  It  is  a  chronological  chart 
of  Nephite  and  Lamanite  history,  and  pre- 
sents on  a  single  scroll  the  comparative 
records  of  thrse  two  great  peoples,  togeth 
with  appropriate  presentation  of  the  history 
of  the  colony  of  Mulek,  the  people  of  Zeniff, 
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the  Gadianton  robbers,  etc.  Fully  extended, 
the  chart  measures  over  six  feet  in  length, 
while  vertical  lines  cross  it  at  every  inch,  in- 
dicating the  chronological  progress,  and  com- 
passing, within  easily  understood  limits,  the 
relative  growth  of  the  early  Americans  as 
time  sped  on  from  the  year  600  before  Christ 
until  some  400  years  after  Christ.  The  chart 
represents  what  must  have  been  a  vast 
amount  of  careful  study,  and  we  regard  it  as 
an  altogether  admirable  aid  to  Book  of  Mor- 
mon study.  As  illustrative  of  its  value,  let 
us  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following: 
An  ordinary  perusal  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon is  apt  to  give  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  re- 
lative lengths  of  time  that  the  Nephite  people 
were  governed  by  kings,  ruled  by  judges,  or 
led  by  the  Priesthood.  From  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  the  first  king  (say  about  B.  C.  550) 
to  the  year  that  the  monarchy  ceased  and  the 
republic  was  established  (B.  C.  91)  was  about 
460  years.  The  history  of  these  times  oc- 
cupies 105  pages  of  the  sacred  record.  The 
annals  of  the  Judges,  of  about  120  years,  fill 
210  pages;  while  the  days  when  the  people 
were  almost  entirely  guided  by  the  inspired 
servants  of  God,  or  nearly  200  years,  need 
ess  than  four  pages  to  tell  the  story.  This 
great  difference  with  regard  to  detail  causes 
many  readers  to  imagine  that  the  days  of  the 
commonwealth  formed  a  much  longer  relative 


period  of  Nephite  history  than  they  actually 
did. 

The  chronological  chart  before  us  corrects 
any  mistaken  ideas  of  this  kind.  It  shows 
the  whole  period  of  Nephite  and  Lamanite 
history  from  the  time  that  Lehi  left  Jeru- 
salem (B.  C.  600)  to  the  close  of  Moroni's 
record  (A.  D.  420.)  From  it  we  can  see  at 
a  glance  in  what  period  of  their  history  the 
Nephites  dwelt  alone,  when  and  for  how  long 
they  were  united  to  the  people  of  Zarahemla, 
at  what  time  the  Lamanites  fused  with  the 
other  peoples,  how  long  the  reign  of  righteous- 
ness, after  our  Savior's  ministry  among  them, 
continued,  and  when  the  nation  again  divided 
up  into  opposing  Nephites  and  Lamanites. 

In  this  chart  is  also  shown  the  name  of  each 
Nephite  historian  and  the  time  he  wrote  the 
history  of  his  people;  the  names  and  the 
length  of  the  reigns  of  the  various  chief 
judges,  and  a  table  showing  contemporaneous 
events  that  occurred  on  the  eastern  continent, 
during  the  nearly  one  thousand  years  of 
Nephite  existence. 

These,  with  other  minor  items,  form  the 
chief  features  of  the  chart.  It  has  been 
turned  over  by  Elder  Reynolds  to  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union,  and  is  by  that  Board 
strongly  recommended  for  use  by  Sunday 
School  workers  both  in  the  schools  them- 
selves and  in  the  household. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


HOW   POPES   ARE   MADE. 

^^^HE  extreme  age  which  Pope  Leo  XIII 
^1^  has  attained,  and  the  increasing  fre- 
quency and  seriousness  of  his  attacks 
of  sickness,  impart  interest  to  the  story  of 
how  papal  elections  are  conducted — in  other 
words,  how  popes  are  made.  The  method  is 
an  old  one,  having  virtually  been  followed 
for  over  six  hundred  years;  though  some  of 
the  rigor  and  severity   of  the  original  plan 


has  been  relaxed  as  refinement  and  the  love 
of  luxury  have  made  their  way  throughout 
the  world  and  necessarily  into  the  ranks  of 
the  clergy. 

The  selection  of  a  new  pope  is  made  from 
the  ranks  of  the  cardinals  of  the  church,  and 
the  choice  is  made  by  these  officials  them- 
selves, the  election  being  by  ballot.  No 
voting  by  proxy  is  allowed,  and  the  cardinals 
who  are  unable  to  be  present  at  the  conclave 
are  thus  denied  a  voice  in  the  election.     It 
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takes  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  those  present 
to  elect.  If  the  first  balloting  fails  to  bring 
about  an  election  according  to  this  rule,  the 
ballots  are  burned  and  the  voting  begins 
over  again.  By  the  smoke  of  the  burning 
ballots  observers  outside  know  how  the  con- 
test is  going  on— at  least  that  it  is  not  con- 
cluded; no  communications  with  the  outer 
world  are  permitted  while  the  conclave  is  in 
session. 

The  nine  days  following  the  death  of  the 
pope  are  devoted  by  the  cardinals  to  the 
observance  of  funeral  and  memorial  rites  in 
the  city  where  he  died;  to  which  point  hasten 
all  the  cardinals  who  can  possibly  gather 
there  from  other  places,  it  being  considered 
a  duty  of  the  office,  and  not  a  mere  personal 
privilege,  to  take  part  in  the  election  of  the 
new  pontiff.  On  the  tenth  day  all  who  have 
thus  gathered  enter  the  conclave,  accom- 
panied by  one  or  more  attendants.  Cardi- 
nals who  arrive  later  will  be  admitted  if  the 
election  is  not  yet  over;  and  those  who,  in 
case  of  a  long  contest  lasting  several  days, 
may  through  illness  desire  to  leave,  can  re- 
turn when  restored,  and  vote.  Of  course  no 
vote  can  be  given  from  outside  the  conclave 
— the  voter  must  be  present  in  person.  The 
conclave  is  held  in  the  palace  occupied  by  the 
late  pope,  and  the  hall  is  so  arranged  that 
no  one  can  pass  secretly  in  or  out,  nor  hold 
communication  with  any  one  outside.  It  was 
formerly  forbidden  on  pain  of  e.xcommunica- 
tion  to  send  a  letter  or  message  of  any  kind 
to  a  cardinal  while  secluded  on  this  important 
business,  and  even  now  in  case  of  a  visit  to 
him  or  to  one  of  his  suite,  every  care  is  taken 
to  prevent  suspicious  intercourse  and  what- 
ever conversation  is  had  must  be  held  at 
some  one  of  the  entries  to  the  hall  in  the 
presence  and  hearing  of  those  doing  duty  there- 
No  jury  locked  up  to  consider  and  con- 
clude upon  a  verdict  ever  had  a  more  severe 
ordeal  before  them  than  was  imposed  upon 
the  cardinals  in  the  original  plan  of  conduct- 
ing papal  elections.  They  were  required  to 
live  in  common,  occupying  a  hall  not  cut  off 


or  obscured  by  curtains  or  partitions.  A 
window  was  left  at  the  side  through  which 
the  food  was  passed  in,  but  it  was  too  small 
to  admit  of  the  entrance  or  exit  of  a  person. 
After  the  session  had  lasted  three  days  with- 
out a  choice  having  been  made,  the  supply  of 
food  handed  in  was  diminished  in  quantity 
and  variety;  and  if  after  eight  days  the  con- 
clave had  still  been  unable  to  elect  a  pope, 
they  were  limited  to  a  bread  and  water  diet 
until  able  to  agree.  There  were  also  severe 
penalties  for  attempting  to  bribe,  coerce  or 
by  the  exercise  of  "other  arts"  entice  any  of 
the  brethren  to  one's  own  side,  and  any  such 
compact  if  made  or  even  sworn  to  was  de- 
clared invalid. 

As  already  stated,  a  great  deal  of  the 
monastic  severity  of  this  earlier  plan  has 
been  modified  by  later  councils.  Frugality 
of  diet  is  still  recommended,  but  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  common  sleeping  room  has  been 
done  away,  each  cardinal  now  being  permitted 
to  have  a  separate  cell  containing  a  few 
articles  of  necessary  furniture.  The  furnish- 
ings and  upholsterings  of  these  cells  indicate 
by  their  color  whether  the  cardinals  occupying 
them  were  of  recent  appointment.  Those 
created  by  the  just  deceased  pope  occupy 
cells  the  hangings  of  which  are  purple;  for  the 
others,  the  color  of  the  furnishings  is  green. 

There  is  naturally  great  curiosity  as  to 
which  of  the  many  and  able  cardinals  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  will  be  chosen  as  the 
successor  to  Pope  Leo  XIII  when  he  shall 
have  passed  away.  The  prevailing  opinion 
is  that  the  new  pontiff  will  be  an  Italian,  but 
of  that  nationality  there  are  several  cardi- 
nals who  are  deemed  eligible  and  likely.  To 
their  credit  be  it  said  they  are  manifesting 
no  acrimony  or  impatience  for  the  event  to 
take  place;  nor  so  far  as  known,  indulging  in 
any  "electioneering;"  and  there  is  probably 
no  one  in  the  world  but  is  entirely  willing 
that  the  present  venerable  incumbent  shall 
continue  to  enjoy  his  high  position  and 
exercise  his  great  aiiilities  for  many  years 
yet  to  come.  The  Editor. 
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Alberta 

H.  S.  Allen 

Cardston,  Canada 

Bannock 

Daniel  J.  Lau 

Soda  Spriniis,  Idaho 

Bear  liUke 

Joseph  E,  Shepherd, 

Paris,  Idaho 

Heaver 

Wm.  Fotheringham 

Beaver  City,  Utah 

Bingham 

Chas.  S.  Crabtree 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 

Box  Elder 

Lucius  A.  Snow 

Brigham  City,  Utah 

Cache 

<>.  c.  Ormshy 

Logan,  Utah 

(Cassia 

Orson  P.  Bates 

Oakley,  Idaho 

Davis 

Nathan  T.  Porter 

Centreville,  Utah 

Kmery 

Alex.  Jameson 

Castle  Dale,  Utah 

Fremont 

Wm.  J.  Young 

Lvman.  Idaho 

Juab 

Langley  A.  Bailey 

Nephi,  Utah 

Juarez 

S.  C.  Richardson 

Colonia  Diaz,  Mexico 

Kanab 

Jos.  E.  Robinson 

Kanab,  Utah 

Malad 

J.  W.  Dudley 

Malad,  Idaho 

Maricopa 

Geo.  W.  Lewis 

ilesa,  Arizona 

Millard 

Joshua  Greenwood 

Fillmore,  Utah 

Morgan 

F.  W.  Clark 

Morgan,  Utah 

Oneida 

Wm.  Ivirkup 

Franklin,  Idahci 

Panguitch 

Alma  Barney 

Panguitch,  Utah 

Parowan 

Jos.  H.  Armstrong 

Cedar,  Utah 

Pocatello 

L.  C.  Pond 

Pocatello,  Idaho 

Salt  Lake 

Thomas  C.  Griggs 

Salt  Lake,  Utah 

San  Juan 

Jas.  B.  Decker 

Bluff,  Utah 

San  Luis 

Ira  B.  Whitney 

Sanford,  Colorado 

Sanpete 

Newton  E.  Noyes 

Ephraim,  Utah 

Sevier 

W.  A.  seegmiUer 

Richflekl,  Utah 

Snowflake 

Jame-*  M.  r  lake 

Snowtlake,  Arizona 

St.  George 

Richard  Morris 

St  George,  Utah 

St  Johns 

J.  W.  Brown 

St.  Johns,  Arizona 

St.  Joseph 

Samuel  J.  Sims 

Pima,  Arizona 

Star  Valley 

EJ.  McLatchie 

Afton,  Wyoming 

Summit 

John  Boyden 

Coalville.  Utah 

Tooele 

A,  G.  Johnson 

GrantsviUe,  Utah 

Uintah 

James  Hacking 

Vernal,  Utah 

Utah 

L.  E.  Eggertson 

SprlngvillH,  Utah 

Wasatch 

Jos.  H.  Lambert 

Heber,  Utah 

Wayne 

Jos.  Eckersley 

Loa,  Utah 

Weber 

Thoj'as  li.  Evans 

Ogden,  Utah 

>Voodruff 

Wm.  Beveridge 

Almy,  Wj'oming 

Totals  ot  Stakes, 

8 
10 
22 
10 
27 
22 
27 
13 
17 
13 
27 
11 

8 

7 
11 

5 
10 
11 
20 
13 

7 
14 
66 

6 

e 

23 
17 
13 
26 

8 
13 

9 
14 

9 
12 
49 
14 
15 
29 
15 


657 


297 

486 
1034 
416 
tS6 
1022 
1.113 
604 
837 
601 
1200 
499 
403 
299 
511 
236 
507 
49.1 
997 
541 
346 
638 
2386 
277 
269 
1012 

7h5 
534 

1210 
398 
553 
420 
660 
446 
507 

2364 
655 
534 

1421 
394 


29291 


92 

223 

67 

216 

224 

383 

98 

206 

137 

250 

107 

73 

37 

88 

50 

113 

100 

■/12 

102 

61 

114 

762 

51 

64 

242 

149 


lis 

98 
120 
682 
130 

82 
360 
110 


6492 


48 

92 

148 

74 

174 

227 

270 

90 

169 

117 

174 

106 

86 

57 

68 

35 

97 

78 

159 

95 

68 

91 

580 

36 

33 

212 

141 

86 

160 

72 

122 

75 

81 

78 

87 

517 

94 

95 

277 

96 


5385 


116 
184 
371 
141 
390 
451 
C53 
188 
373 
254 
424 
213 
159 

94 
166 

83 
210 
178 
371 
197 
129 
205 
1342 
107 

97 
454 
290 
163 
326 
139 
233 
160 
196 
176 
207 
1199 
224 

177 
637 
206 


11877 


75 
100 
254 

95 
221 
315 
446 
110 
228 
153 
231 
133 
104 

63 

95 

47 
138 
122 
221 
106 

78 
127 
1007 

61 

61 
282 
ISl 
104 
213 

84 
136 
105 
124 
lOO 
103 
684 
135 

98 
466 
118 


524  47438 


Various  Missions. 


Australia 

F.  E.  Barker 

Sydney,  ^.  S.  \V. 

5 

237 

12 

5 

17 

12 

81 

California 

E.  H.  Nye 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

6 

208 

20 

10 

30 

24 

8'3 

fioioradu 

John  W.  T'ylor 

Denver,  Colo. 

2 

89 

10 

7 

17 

12 

39 

British 

Platte  D.  Lyman 

Liverpool,  England 

31 

1363 

99 

37 

136 

69 

326 

Eastern  States 

W    H.  Smart 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

12 

408 

iS 

30 

78 

66 

187 

Hamburg,  Germany 

9 

363 

31 

10 

41 

Hawaii 

Cha^.  C.  Bush 

Honolulu,  U.  I. 

32 

1194 

134 

50 

184 

132 

560 

loseppa  Colony 

W.  H.  Haleman 

loaeppa,  Utah 

1 

47 

11 

10 

21 

16 

39 

Netherlands 

Alfred  L.  Farrell 

Rotterdam,  Holland 

9 

432 

40 

26 

New  Zealand 

Auckland,  N.  Z. 

26 

1017 

73 

)8 

91 

71 

Northern  States 

Chicago,  lUmois 

14 

491 

55 

23 

78 

61 

182 

N.  W.  States 

h\  S.  Bramwtll 

Baker  City,  Oregon 

17 

:i26 

49 

46 

95 

164 

Southern  States 

Ben.  E.  Rich 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

115 

3102 

334 

257 

591 

430 

lli78 

S.  W.  States 

Wm,  T.  Jack 

St.  John,  Kansas 

11 

361 

44 

23 

67 

43 

123 

Samoa 

Wm.  G.  Sears 

Apia,  Samoa 

18 

.«.94 

32 

4 

36 

36 

200 

Scandinavia 

Andreas  Peterson 

Copenhagen,  Den. 

9 

1247 

124 

70 

194 

143 

422 

Switzerl   nd 

H.  E.  Bowman 

Berne,  Switzerland 

8 

226 

8 

3 

11 

10 

39 

Totals  of  Missions 

325 

12023 

1124 

629 

1753 

1261  1  4230 

Totals  ot  Stakes 

657 

29291 

6492 

5385 

11877 

7524 

47438 
51668 

Grand  Totals 

982 

41316 

7616 

6014 

13630 

8783 

George  Q.  Cannon,  Karl  G.  Maeser,  General  Superintendency. 


SUNDAY   SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  YEAR    ENDING    DECEHBER  3Ist,   1899. 
Organized  Stakes  of  Zion. 
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Various  Missions. 
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Georgb  Rktnolds,  General  Treasurer.    O'EO.  D.  Pttkh,  General  Secretary. 


FAVIE'S  SCRAPES  AND  SCRAMBLES. 
III. 

No  longer  a  baby,  but  growing  so  tall, 
The  brother  of  dear  baby  sister; 

Of  all  the  sweet  babies,  the  sweetest  of  all, 
Is  this  bright  little  kicker  and  fister. 

Ah!  she  shall  go  with  me,  and  share  all  my 
fun, 
When  she's  a  bit  larger  and  older; 
I'll  teach  her  to  caper,  climb,  scramble  and 
run, 
And  to  slide  when  the  weather  is  colder. 

/^^HE  few  Saints  who  had  stopped  at 
^^  Egypt,  Illinois,  were  not  allowed  to 
stay  in  that  place  long.  Their  ene- 
mies followed  them  there,  or  sent  word 
to  others  who  were  living  there,  and  stirred 
up  anger  and  hatred  against  them  because 
they  were  "Mormons. » 

And  the  Saints  were  told  that  they  must 
leave  that  place  or  have  their  houses  and  all 
their  goods  burned.  But  Brother  Kane  and 
others  of  the  brethren  had  made  some  friends 
there,  and  had  taught  them  the  true  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  few  had  been  baptized 
into  the  Church.  One  man  whom  Brother 
Kane  had  baptized  was  large  and  strong, 
and  the  best  fighter  in  all  the  country  round. 
And  one  evening,  at  a  meeting  which  the 
Saints  were  holding,  a  great  mob  of  men 
came  and  surrounded  the  house,  and  threat- 
ened to  kill  Brother  Kane  and  all  who  lis- 
tened to  him. 

Brother  N.,  the  strong  man,  arose  and 
said,  if  any  of  those  men  laid  their  hands  on 
Brother  Kane,  or  any  one  of  his  friends,  they 
would  first  have  to  "settle"  with  him,  and  he 
was  ready,  they  could  come  on.  The  men 
who  had  come  to  break  up  the  meeting  and 


FOR  OUR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

kill  the  brethren,  knew  that  N.  meant  what 
he  said,  and  they  did  not  want  to  have  any 
•(settlement"  with  him,  for  they  were  afraid 
of  him.     So  they  left. 

But  the  Saints  were  still  threatened  and 
troubled  so  much  by  those  who  did  not 
understand  the  truth  as  they  did,  that  they 
had  to  pack  up  their  things  and  leave  the 
place. 

Brother  Kane  took  his  family  nearer  to 
Nauvoo,  where  the  Saints  were  gathering  as 
fast  as  they  could.  But  it  was  a  long  way 
and  he  could  not  go  so  far  then,  as  his  wife 
was  sick  and  his  children  so  small.  He 
stopped  again,  in  Scott  County,  Illinois,  at  a 
place  a  short  distance  from  a  carding 
machine. 

There  were  several  families  of  the  Saints 
not  far  from  where  Brother  Kane  stopped. 
He  rented  a  house,  and  moved  his  family  in- 
to it,  and  the  Saints  also  held  their  meetings 
in  it. 

One  evening  when  they  were  having  meet- 
ing, Favie  got  into  his  uncle's  boots,  which 
had  been  taken  off  and  set  by  the  fire.  The 
boots  nearly  covered  the  little  boy,  but  he 
walked  across  the  room  with  them,  and 
stretching  himself  up  like  a  preacher  in 
great  earnest,  he  boldly  called  out,  «It's  a 
half  a  mile  clear  away  up  to  town,  and  a 
mile  and  a  half  back  again." 

That  little  speech  made  a  great  laugh  in 
the  small  congregation  of  Saints.  And 
likely  it  did  them  much  good;  for  they  had 
less  to  laugh  than  to  cry  over,  in  those  days 
of  sickness  and  poverty. 

Not  long  after  that,  Favie  was  made  very 
happy  by  his  father's  getting  him  his  first 
pair  of  boots — a  nice  little  pair  of  red-topped 
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boots,  his  very  own.     How  rich,  how  good 
that  made  him  feel! 

Brother  Kane  now  worked  at  anything  he 
could  get  to  do,  and  took  whatever  people 
would  give  him  for  pay.  That  was  how  he 
got  the  boots  for  his  little  son.  Some  one 
let  him  have  a  sheep  for  work  he  had  done. 

Favie  first  thought  the  sheep  would  be  a 
fine  play  fellow.  But  he  soon  found  that  the 
sheep  had  been  allowed  to  butt  with  the 
great  horns  on  his  head,  and  that  he  could 
knock  a  child  like  him  around  as  he  pleased, 
and  was  not  at  all  careful  how  he  did  it. 

For  that  reason,  the  sheep  became  so 
troublesome  that  Favie's  father  and  his 
uncle  killed  and  dressed  it  and  they  had 
mutton  to  eat  with  their  bread  for  a  while. 

Favie  felt  so  brave  and  strong,  now  that 
he  wore  boots  like  a  man,  that  he  was  sure 
he  could  ride  alone  on  one  of  the  horses 
when  his  father  took  them  to  the  creek  to 
drink.  His  mother  did  not  think  it  safe, 
and  trembled  when  she  saw  it  tried.  But 
Favie  laughed  and  kicked  the  horse's  back, 
his  legs  were  too  short  to  reach  its  sides. 

He  held  to  the  horse's  mane,  rather  care- 
lessly, and  when  the  animal  walked  into  the 
water  and  bent  his  neck  to  drink,  Favie 
dropped  suddenly  over  its  head  into  the 
stream. 

When  his  father  took  him  home  dripping 
wet,  his  mother  might  have  felt  like  scold- 
ing, but  she  did  not  say  much.  She  thought 
it  might  teach  her  boy  a  good  lesson,  and 
make  him  less  venturesome  both  about 
horses  and  water,  but  it  failed  to  do  so. 


A  few  days  later,  Favie  was  found  in  a 
mud-hole  a  little  way  from  his  home,  taking 
a  bath.  He  had  undressed  himself,  and  said 
he  thought  it  would  do  him  good  to  go  in 
swimming,  as  some  of  the  older  boys  did. 
And  he  had  no  more  fear  of  horses  than  his 
baby  sister  had  of  their  mother. 

Rhoda  was  not  his  baby  sister  now.  Their 
parents  had  another  baby  girl  born  in  Sep- 
tember; Favie  would  be  four  years  old  in 
February,  and  Rhoda  would  be  three  in 
March. 

Winter  came  with  deep,  deep  snow. 
Brother  Kane  was  called  away  with  his 
team,  to  help  some  of  the  poorer  Saints  to 
move  into  better  and  safer  places  than  they 
were  in. 

News  came  to  Sister  Kane  of  her  hus- 
band's father  at  Nauvoo  with  his  family; 
and  she  said  she  wished  she  and  her  children 
were  there  too. 

That  afternoon  Favie  and  Rhoda  were 
missing.  After  a  painful  and  anxious  search 
of  several  hours,  when  night  was  setting  in 
the  little  ones  were  found  about  half  a  mile 
from  home,  very  cold,  but  tramping  patiently 
and  cheerfully  through  the  snow.  Favie 
was  pushing  stoutly  ahead,  breaking  the 
track,  and  then  returning  and  leading  his 
little  sister  along. 

Upon  being  questioned,  the  little  traveler 
said  he  was  taking  his  sister  to  Nauvoo  to 
see  their  Grandpa  Kane;  he  had  heard  it  was 
only  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

L.  L.  Greene  Richards. 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 


THE    MESSAGE    FROM   SCOFIELD. 


MAY   FIRST,    1900. 


((The  first  of  May!     The  first  of  May!» 
What  memories  throng  with  thee,  sweet  day! 
What  memories  fair,  what  memories  bright. 
Of  young  hearts,  happy,  gay  and  light; 
The  morning  walk,  the  bird's  soft  trill. 
The  trees,  the  creek,  the  noisy  mill; 
The  Sunday  School,  in  best  array. 
Hailed  joyously  the  first  of  May. 

And  now.  as  in  those  days  gone  by. 
We  watch  the  cloudlets  in  the  sky; 
And  wonder  if  their  cups  contain 
For  afternoon  a  pour  of  rain. 
Ah,  surely!  the  appointed  hour 
Brings  down  its  renovating  show'r; 
And  lilac  bush  and  orchard's  bloom. 
Send  forth  afresh  their  rich  perfume. 

Hark!  hear  the  'phone  bell  loudly  ring; 
The  maiden  answers,  listening. 
«0h,  mercy  !ii  cries  she,  filled  with  fear, 
((What  awful  thing  is  this,  I  hear? 
One  hundred  lives  are  lost,  or  more. 
At  Scofield — coal  mine — number  four; 
By  an  explosion — cause  unknown; 
So  speak  they  through  the  telephone." 

From  lip  to  lip  the  message  flies. 

And  heaving  breasts  and  moistened  eyes 

Betoken  sympathy,  at  least. 

While  still  the  death  rate  is  increased. 

Two  hundred — and  another  ten — 

And  forty  more,  brave  working  men; 

Two  from  one  household —four — eight — nine! 

All  buried  in  that  fated  mine. 


Amid  the  death-smoke  and  the  din 
Heroic  rescuers  rush  in; 
Thus  life  for  life  is  risked,  and  some 
By  (ifire-dampii  being  overcome, 
If  not  borne  quickly  out,  die  there; 
One  thus  restored,  in  purer  air. 
Gives  to  the  story  this  bright  side, 
(1^4  painless  death  all  those  have  died.» 

The  pain  is  left  for  those  who  live; 
And  all  that  human  help  can  give 
Goes  freely  to  those  sorrowing  ones. 
Bereft  of  husbands,  brothers,  sons. 
The  widow's  and  the  orphan's  grief 
Wakes  this  response,  "Relief,  relief!" 
And  with  the  mo.st  substantial  aid. 
Sweet  floral  offerings  are  made. 

Fair  day,  thy  evening's  dewy  breath, 
Is  freighted  with  this  tale  of  death! 
Yet  see!  as  Sol  sinks  in  the  west, 
The  eastern  sky  in  splendor  dress'd. 
The  Bow  of  Promise,  which  of  old 
A  message  from  the  heavens  told. 
Of  peace  and  blessings  yet  to  be — 
Oh,  sorrowing  ones,  look  up — and  see! 

Behold,  the  over-ruling  Power 
Permits  the  work  of  this  dread  hour! 
God's  law  is  perfect;  trust  His  plan; 
He  comforts  as  no  other  can ; 
Cling  close  to  Him;  He  will  not  leave 
One  wounded  heart  alone  to  grieve; 
The  earth  is  His  and  from  above, 
He  rules  in  kindness,  truth  and  love. 

L.  L.  Greene  Richards. 


The  Most  Convenient 

Local    Train  Service  in  the  State 

is  given  by  the 

OREGON  SHORT  LINE 
RfllLROflD. 

Five  Fast  Daily  Trains    Each   Way    be- 
tween Salt  Lake  City  and 
Ogden. 


See  that  your  tickets 
read  via  the  .... 

"SHORT     LIINE" 

And  get  the  best. 


City  Ticket  Office  for  tickets  to  all  points 

100  West  Second  South  Street, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


S.  W.    ECCLES,    Gen'l   Tfc.  Mgr. 
D.   E.   BURLEY,   G.   P.   &  T.   A. 


The  Direct  Line  to 


cm  81.  m 


— AND — 

ALL  POINTS  EAST  AND  SOUTH. 


Modem   Pullman   Buffet   Cars  on  all   trains,   alto 

Reclining  Chair  Cars  (seajts  tree)  to  holders  of 

regular  tickets.  For  berths,  rates,  time  tables, 

etc.,  call  on  or  write  either  of  the 

undersigned. 


H.  B.  KOOSER, 

C.  F.  &  P.  A. 


E.  J.  PLYNN, 

T.  P.  A. 


105  W.  2nd  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  G.  P.  &  T.  A., 

St.  Louis  Mo. 


Km  Moneu  ai  Home 

By  Insaflng  in  the 

HOME 
FIRE 

UTAH 


OF 


HEBEH  J.  QmT  &  GO., 

Genefal  Agents. 


PREACHING 

AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

This  Popular  Book  can 
now  be  had  at  .St  .^t  i^ 

GEO.  Q.  CRNflOrl  8t  SOflS  CO. 

Onfy  a  few  hundred  copies  are  left  and  they 
are  going  fast. 

Price,  post-paid,  Half-Morocco     -     -     -    $z.oo. 

An    Item   of    Interest   to   Salt 
Lake  Travelers  ^  ^  ^  jt  jt 


ALL  TEAINS  of  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  out  of  Salt  Lake  City,  start  directly 
from  this  city,  and  are  consequently 
always  on  time.  Yon  can  depend  upon 
them  to  the  miaute. 

This  feature  is  the  most  satisfying  one 
in  railway  travel,  and  in  pait,  accounts 
for  the  well  deserved  popularity  of  the 
Short  Line's  local  passenger  service. 


(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.) 


A  GOOD  BOOK  for  MISSIONARIES. 


Here  is  what  Elder  Platte  D.  Lyman,  now  president  of  the  European  Mission 
says  about  the  interesting  little  work  written  by  EDWIN  F.  PARRY,  and 
lately  issued,  entitled 

*<Sketchk  of  missionary  life." 

"I  have  read  it  with  pleasure  and  interest.  *  *  *  j^  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
each  of  our  unexperienced  Elders  on  the  occasion  of  their  entry  into  the  active  service  of 
the  mission  work;  for  it  is  encouraging  and  instructive,  and  just  what  they  need  when  a 
comprehensive  sense  of  their  helplessness  first  begins  to  dawn  upon  -their  minds  as  they 
realize  in  a  degree  the  magnitude  of  the  great  work  assigned  them." 

The  book  is  not  only  useful  and  interesting  to  the  young  missionary,  but  to  every  boy 
who  expects  to  become  a  missionary  at  some  future  time. 

It  is  a  book  especially  for  boys  and  girls. 

The  volume  is  "printed  in  clear  type,  on  the  best  quality  of  paper,  and  handsomely 
bound  in  English  Cloth.  , 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  50  CENTS. 

GEO.  Q.  CANHOH  <^  SOflS  CO.,  sauthai^e  citv. 


No. 


No. 
No. 


Ho, 

NO. 
No. 
No. 


LEAVES  SALT  LAKE  OITT. 

6— For    Grand    Junction.    Denver    and 

points  east _.. 8.30  a.  m. 

2— Jfor  frovo,  Grand  Junction  and  all 

points  east 2:20  p.  m. 

4— For  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  aU 

points  East  8:0Bp.m. 

No.  10— For  Blngliam,  I,ehl,  ProTo,  Heber, 
IVIantl,  Uelknap,  and  Intermediate 
points  ..  7:50  a.  m 

8— For  Eureka,  Payson,   Heber,    Provo 

and  Intermediate  points B:00  p.  m. 

8— For  Ogden  and  the  West 9:06 p.m. 

1— For  Ogrien  and  the  W^est 12 :C0 noon 

5— For  Ogden  and  the  West 9:46  a.  m. 

No.  «-For  Park  Olty 8.30  a.m. 

AKRTVES  AT  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

No.  5— From  ProTO,  Grand  Junction  and  the 

east 9:80  a.m. 

Kq,  1— From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 

east 11:45  a.m. 

No.  8— From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 

east 8:55 p.m. 

No.  9 — From  Provo,  Heber,  Bingham ,  Enreka, 

Belknap,  MantI,  Intermediate  points  6:00  p.  m. 

No.  6— From  Ogden  and  the  West S  20  a.m. 

No.  2— From  Ogden  and  tlie  West 2:10 p.m. 

So.  4 -From  Ogden  and  the  West   7:66  p.m. 

No.  T— From  Eureka,  Payson.  Heber,  Provo 

and  Intermediate  points 10:00  a.m. 

N».  41— From    Park  Olty 6:46p.m. 

PERFECT  DINING  CAR  SMRTIOE. 

TICKET  OFFICE,  108   W.  SECOND    SOUTH   STREET. 
(  PO8TOFFI0B  OOBNBB. ) 


The. 

PEOPLE'S 

FAVORITE 

ALL  THE  WAY, 

Not  only  from  Denver,  but  ALL  THE 
WAY,  from  Nevada,  Oregon,  Idaho  and 
Utah  the  Union  Pacific  gives  its  patrons 
the  luxury  of  a  Buffet  Smoking  and 
Library  Car  containing  Barber  Shop  and 
choice  collection  of  current  literature. 
No  other  line  West  of  Colorado  has  this 
elegant  service  which  is  so  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  all  experienced  travelers. 
Buy  your  tickets  to  all  points  east  via 
UNION  PACIFIC,  thereby  gaining  the 
advantage  of  quickest  time  and  best 
service. 


fWhen  writing    please 


TICKET   OppiCE, 
201  )VIain  StPeet,  >•  Salt  Iiake   City 

mention  this  paper.) 


George  Q.Cannon 

&  Sons  Co. 

Have  the  largest  assortment  of 
Miscellaneous  Books  in  Utah. 


BOOKS 


U*nm  nflTiiinniicQ  I 

I  FOR 


of  the  Old  Standard   Authors. 
FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

TOY  PICTURE  BOOKS 


t  in  Colors,  on    nen  or  Paper,  and  all  the  late  Books 


x4-f4.4-f4-4..f4.4.4-4.4.4.++4.4.4.4.4.x  of  the  popular  authors  of  the  day. 


GEORGE 


GANNON    &    SONS    G9. 


DflYNES  MUSIC  GOMPflNy, 


Successors  to  DAYKES  &  COALiTKR. 
**     THE     L.BRDINC     7BSUSIO     DBKLBRS.     ■»•»• 
OmOKmilNG.        ^  Special  Attention  given  to  ESTEY 

nSHEB  ana  I  PJANOS.  ^*^'  Orders.  and 

WrBBIilNO  j  CTTTALOQUC:  TRCC  STERLING 

>  Publishers  of  L.  D.  S.  Anthem  Book.  > 


loRGARt. 


J.J.  DAYNES,  Jr.,  Manager.   P.  0.  Box  1090. 


EVERYTHING  KNOWN  IN  MUSI&. 


Scenic  [in e°™ World 


DENVERand 
RIOGRANDt 
RAILROAD. 


THE  POPULAR  THROUGH 
CAR  LINE  FROM  THE  «J«w 


NORTHWEST 


..TO  ALL  POINTS 


East 


R  F.  NEVINS.  Gtncrjl  Agcnl  S.  K.  HOOPER,  G.  P.  &  T.  jfe. 

SALT  LAKE  QTY.  UTAH.  DENVER,  COLa 


LAWN      AND 

PORCH... 


Furniture 


Our  stock  in  this  line  is  very  fine 
this  season,  both  as,  to  variety  and 
style.  We  have  a  line  upholstered  in 
Grass  Mattina;  which  is  very  pretty. 
It  embraces  Lawn  Chairs  and  Eockers, 
Settees,  Tables,  etc. 


H.  Dinwoodey  Furniture  Co. 


Two  NEW  BOOKS 


r^^^^^r^^f^^^yyM^/^^^^^^^r^^yf^^£M^^^^/^y^^y/^/^j^^^' 


JUST  ISSUED  FROM  THE  PRESS. 


HISTORY  OF  JOSEPH  SMITH, 

THE 
LATTER-DAY  PROPHET, 

Written  for  Young  People  by 
GEORGE  Q.  CANNON. 

This  is  a  handsome  volume  of  over 
200  pages,  and  contains  a  number  of 
illustrations  and  maps,  together  with  por- 
traits of  the  Prophet  Joseph  and  other 
leading  men  of  the  Church. 

PRICES:  Jt  JH  J» 

Cloth,  embossed  in  gold  and  colors.. .50c. 

Leather,  embossed ..75c, 

Leather,  gilt  and  embossed i.oo 


A  Young  Folks^  History  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints^  ^  «^ 

By  the  well  known  writer, 
NEPHI  ANDERSON. 


The  thrilling  story  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Church  up  to  date,  told  in 
simple  language,  with  illustrations  and 
maps  showing  every  important  location  in 
Church  history,  makes  a  book  of  198 
pages,  beautifully  printed  and  bound  in 
cloth. 

PRICE  ONLY  50  CENTS.  • 


GEORGE  Q.  CANNON 


&  SONS  COMPANY, 

_SaIt  Lake  City  and  Ogden,  Utah. 


i»»»i»»:>a:»»9»»»»S»»»S:»:»$:$»:»:»:$»S 


Z. 
6. 

iiu. 


It  is  well  know  that  this  famous  institution  was  orig'Jn^Uv 
organized  for  the  inportation  of 

General  IVferchandise. -_^ 

Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  fai  Utah 
for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and 
Garmenis,  Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper, 
Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery,  Glass,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc,  whether  the  intent  be  to  buy  at  Whole- 
sale or  Retail. 

T.  G.  WEBBER, 

MAIN  STREET,  Superintendent. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

[WHEN    WRITING    PLEASE    MENTION    THIS    PAPER] 


